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Cotton 


Lie farm price support program has jammed warehouses with 
farm products. Among these products is cotton. 


If the Federal Government continues to accumulate cotton, it 
is faced with another scandal. If it were to destroy the cotton, as 
it once did potatoes, the waste would be inexcusable. 


It is reported that the Department of Agriculture wants to sell 
this cotton in foreign markets at the lower world price and take the 
loss between the free price and the artificially supported domestic 
price thus directly subsidizing the cotton growers. 


But the Department of Commerce objects to this procedure 
claiming that American textile manufacturers would then face 
competition from foreign textiles made with American cotton ac- 
quired at a cheaper price than the fixed price at which they must 
buy. 


Can the government solve the cotton problem? Yes, when it 


recognizes that cotton growing is a business and stops subsidizing it. 
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How to store a 60% bulk solution 
of nitric acid without corrosion? The 


om - F.-a mew -\, | Ge fe) | Commercial Solvents Corporation, Dixie 


Chemical Division, Sterlington, La., solved 
ote} iis ieh-jie], Bi i=-ii-ay Vhs the problem with a Horton® tank 

built of stainless steel. The tank, 35-ft. in 

STORAGE diameter by 35-ft. high, is shown below. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company also 

builds special tanks for the storage 

of acetic acid, ammonia, anhydrides and 

other corrosive materials. Write our nearest 

office for estimates or quotations. 


Chicago Bridge & lron Company 
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Sen Frencisco © Seattle © Tulse 
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ane — for Progress 


¥ “Land of Plenty 


The Land of Plenty is not 

only near established markets — 
it's a vital part of booming new ones 
And foreign markets are at your doorstep 

through the big, modern Port of Norfolk on famed 
Hampton Roads. Manpower is abundant, 

too — both skilled and unskilled men and women. 
And just as important, these workers have 
established high production records — and they like 
to live and work in the Land of Plenty. 

Also rich in natural resources, this great industrial 
region is strategically located within 

short-haul distance of abundant raw materials basic to 
low-cost production. These are only three of the 
reasons you should get the facts on the 

Land of Plenty. You can find plant sites ideally 

suited to your needs simply by 
asking our industrial specialists for 
assistance. Your inquiry will be 
handled promptly, accurately, 

and in strictest confidence. 























WRITE, WIRE or CALL: 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer MR-671 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474 
Norfoik and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


World’s Finest All-Purpose @ Reasonable Tax Structures 


Bituminous Coal @ Friendly, Progressive 


High Calcium and Dolomitic Communities 


Limestone Plenty of Room to Grow 


Ample Power and Industrial Good Research Facilities 


“a 
Water Dependable N&W Transporta- 


Excellent Climate tion Service 
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FTAL WALLS 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 























FLUSH, 
Over-all “U" Factor of Various Types is Equivalent 
to or Better than Conventional 16” Masonry Wall 


From Maine to California, and from the far north in Canada to Mexico, 
you'll find new, modern industrial and commercial buildings sporting 
bright, attractive exteriors of Mahon Aluminum or Stainless Steel Curtain 
Walls. In a few short years, the trend has swung definitely to this 
economical, light weight curtain wall construction . . . one large manu- 
facturer has built seven complete new plants—including powerhouses— 
with Mahon Insulated Metal Walls. Several others have built two or 
more plants employing the same construction. In the Public Service 
Field, thirty-five power and steam generating plants have been built 
with Mahon insulated Metal Walls. This is truly nationwide acceptance. 
Every day, more and more architects are giving their clients the benefit 
of this modern wall construction. Before you plan your next building, 
investigate the savings in material and labor costs, and the cumulative 
savings deriving from reduced construction time, which is always a plus 
factor when buildings are enclosed with quickly erected insulated 
metal curtain walls. Mahon Insulated Metal Walls can be erected up to 
sixty feet in height without a horizontal joint—a feature of Mahon 
Walls which is extremely important in powerhouses, auditoriums and 
many other types of buildings where high expanses of unbroken wall 
surface are common. See Sweet's Files, or write for Catalog B-55-B. 


THE RR. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. ¢ Chicago 4, Ili. © Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Monvfacturers of Installed Metal Walls and Woll Panels; Steel Deck for Roofs and Partitions 
Permanent Floor Forms; Electrified Cel-Beam Floor Systems; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles 
and Underwriters’ Labeled Automatic Rolling Steei Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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Georgia's Bank Deposits 
Reach Record Breaking Level 


With $2,198,876,00 in the bank Geor- 
gians today have more “ready money” 
than ever before. 

Their deposits average a record $617 
for every man, woman and child in the 
state, says the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

A lot of that cash is salted away for 
a rainy day, too-—-Georgians now have 
$112,583,000 more in savings accounts 
than they did at the close of World War 
II in 1946. Time deposits, including postal 
savings, on January 1, totalled $425,- 
383,000. 

The FDIC report shows that not only 
have Georgians been “putting aside” 
about $14,000,000 annually since the war 
in the form of savings, but deposits in 
checking accounts also are heavy 

At the start of 1955, the state's cper- 
ating banks had nearly half a billion 
dollars more on deposit than in 1946 

The report lists 401 operating banks 
in the state, which, by the way, is the 
nation’s fourteenth largest number 

Georgia's per capita deposits as a 
whole have risen perceptibly since the 
war's end when they stood at $544 based 
upon a population then of 3,129,000 

In the seven states of the Southeast 

Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and the two Carolinas 

deposits total $13,397,449,000 with time 
deposits, or Savings accounts, register- 
ing $2,858,172,000 

Average per capita deposit for the 
Southeastern area comprising approxti- 
mately 21,954,000 residents, is $610. The 
$46 average was $523. 

The FDIC tabulation, which is for the 
1,730 operating banks in the seven states, 
credits Alabama with total deposits of 
$1,555,617,000; Florida, $2,955,024,000; 
Georgia, $2,198,876,000; Mississippi, $964,- 
895,000: North Carolina, $2,325,488,000: 
South Carolina, $838,998,000, and Tennes- 
see, $2,558,551,000 

Per capita deposits throughout the 
Southeast are well over those of 1946 
3esides rising from $544 to $617 in 
Georgia in the eight-year post-war pe 
riod, they went from $436 to $502 in Ala- 
bama, $788 to $860 in Florida, $366 to 
$443 in Mississippi, $505 to $559 in North 
Carolina, $355 to $386 in South Carolina 
and $628 to $765 in Tennessee 


Oklahoma City Records 
High Level of Development 


Industrial expansion (buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment) in Metropolitan 
Oklahoma City by new and established 
manufacturing industries, distribution 
industries, service industries, and Tinker 
Air Force Base topped $38,000,000 during 
the first six months of 1955, an increase 
of 16.7% over the same period of 1954. 

This figure stems from a mid-year sur- 
vey conducted by the Industrial Division 
and does not include expenditures by the 
petroleum industry. Complete records 
are published at the end of the year when 


The Manufacturers Record,” published monthly by Manufacturers Record Publishing Co., 109 
Market Place, Baltimore 2, Md. Entered as second class matter at Baltimore, Md. under the 
act of March 3, 187%. Volume 124, No. 8 Single Copies 35c. Back Numbers over three months 
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an annual survey of industrial activity 
and expansion is made. 
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PLANT LOCATION 
SPECIALISTS 
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SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 
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Worren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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Steelwork Completed for Atlanta Medical Center 


Grady Memorial Hospital, at Atlanta, is to be one of the 
largest and most complete medical centers in the Southeast. 
Its 7000-ton steel framework, fabricated and erected by 
Bethlehem, was topped out the day this picture was taken. 

The main portion of the hospital, designed for the care 
of general surgical and medical patients, varies between 
19 and 21 stories in height. The lower wing to the right 
provides modern out-patient clinics, a large emergency 
department and other clinics. The entire structure com- 
prises a gross area of 1,000,000 sq ft, nominally rated at 
1000-bed capacity. 

The project is an undertaking of the Fulton-DeKalb 
Hospital Authority. General Contractor: Robert E. McKee, 
Inc., Dallas, Tex. Architects and Engineers: Robert & 
Company Associates, Atlanta. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA, 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products cre sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Stee! Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
ii se he at Re Mode! of the completed Grady 


BETHLEHEM STEEL PO Ee 
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ANOTHER COLLINS & AIKMAN PLANT 
IS UNDER WAY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


This 200,000 sq. ft. building, for piece-dyeing and weaving all types 
of fabrics, also housing research laboratories, will be 


PLANT No. 5 IN THIS STATE 


Successful operations in four North Carolina 
locations over a period of years have led Collins 
& Aikman—the nation’s largest weavers of au- 
tomobile and upholstery fabrics—to select a 
fifth location for the construction of a modern 
plant to replace dyeing and finishing facilities 
elsewhere. 

In announcing the decision, Collins & 
Aikman’s President W. F. Bird said: 

“North Carolina was chosen for our new plant 
because of our past experience there with high 
quality and productive labor. 

We have continued to find in 
the vicinity of our other plants 


find this satisfactory condition in Stanly county.” 

Throughout the State, leading companies in 
widely diversified industries have shown their 
satisfaction with North Carolina’s important 
advantages by following initial plants with ad- 
ditional locations. 

Growth opportunities continue in this un- 
crowded State. Some counties with ample labor 
and space have no industry. Many towns are 
prepared to finance buildings for lease or sale. 
Desirable sites are available in mountain, pied- 

mont and coastal areas. 
The informative brochure 
“Plant Location Factors” will 


in North Carolina a constant Friendly gratin? be sent promptly upon request 


pool of intelligent, capable 


survey shows that we will also 


to Ben E. Douglas, Director, 


velopment, Raleigh 7, N.C. 


workers and our recent labor i rth men Prospers Dept. of Conservation & De- 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Business Activity Mounts 


Gain in Production and Sales is Widespread, 
With Debt Also in Notable Upswing 


Business activity continues to increase. The base of the 
advance is broad, encompassing practically every seg- 
ment of the National economy, with the possible excep- 
tion of Agriculture. Farming, itself, however, with good 
weather and good crop prospects, shows its own signs 
of revivification. 

Actual industrial output, as compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and including Manufacturing, Construc- 
tion and Mining, is up one per cent from May this year 
and up nearly one and a half per cent from the previous 
high level recorded in July 1953. 


Manufacturing Gains Are Important 


Probably the most significant changes that are cur- 
rently taking place are in the field of Manufacturing. 

Dollar value of production in all phases of the manufac- 
turing industry are now greatly improved over their 1954 
levels, and some are at the highest levels ever recorded. 

Metal Products and Transportation Equipment continue 
to lead other manufacturing groups in gains, with auto- 
mobiles still the prime mover in the Transportation Equip- 
ment group. 

While steel output declined about four per cent in 
June by reason of wage negotiations, settlement of wage 
scales saw the rate of output rising quickly toward previous 
high levels. 


Construction Soars 


Although there was the usual seasonal slackening of 
housing starts in June, total Construction put in place con- 
tinues to mark up new records with each passing month. 

It is estimated by Federal agencies that total Con- 
struction value for the year 1955 will be more than 10 
per cent higher than for 1954 which was, itself, a record 
year at its close. 


Job Upswing Continues 


The employment increase, begun in early spring, con- 
tinued into June, according to the latest report of U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

In June the nonfarm total of employed persons rose by 
400,000 to make a present total of 49.3 million. 

The rise was a very sharp one for this time of year. 

At the same time, the factory workweek, atlected by 
scattered work stoppages, declined slightly to 40.7 hours 
but was still equal to the highest postwar peak for the 
season involved. 

Since January, |.6 million workers have been added to 
nonfarm payrolls and the workweek has been increased 
by half an hour. 
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Jobseekers Increase Also 

Increase in employment has not tightened the labor 
market noticeably by reason of the fact that recruits to 
the labor force also are increasing. Total unemployment 
rose by 200,000 to 2.7 million between May and June. 
This, however, was one of the smallest increases on record 
for the time of year. Most of the addition was in the ranks 
of young and new jobseekers. 


Working Capital Increases 

Rising business activity has been a factor in a steady 
gain in corporate net working capital. 

According to Securities & ‘es peed Commission, cor- 
porate net working capital totaled $98.1 billion at the 
end of March. 

During the first three months of the year the gain 
amounted to $2.3 billion——more than in any quarter since 
1950. The growth resulted from a drop of $1.7 billion in 
current liabilities combined with a rise of $600 million in 
current assets. Federal Tax declines accounted for the 
major part of the change. 


Profits Also Up 

In further reflection of flourishing business conditions 
manfuacturers’ profits during the first quarter of this year 
were at the highest quarterly level in four years. 

Earnings after taxes were estimated by Securities & 
Exchange Commission at $3.3 billion, up nine per cent over 
the preceding quarter and 29 per cent over the same 
time a year ago. Sales for the first quarter of this year 
were estimated at $65.6 billion compared with $60.9 in 
the same period of 1954. 


Other Salient Points 

Resultant and concomitant facts: Business loans are up 
greatly over previous levels, reflecting growing confidence 
and inventory accumulations. Construction loans rank high 
among the increases. 

Consumer loans likewise are going up swiftly, rising $913 
million in May and $963 million in June. In both months 
automobile paper accounted for over one-half of the in- 
crease. Instalment credit was up $636 million in May and 
$765 million in June. Noninstalment credit was up $277 
million and $138 million, respectively. 

According to estimates of Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, individuals, including farms and unincorporated 
businesses, saved $1.7 billion during the first quarter of 
1955 compared with $2.8 billion in the first quarter of 
1954. The lower rate of saving this year primarily re- 
flects growth in individual debts, principally of farms and 
unincorporated business. 








PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(MEASURED Im 1947-49 DOLLARS) 














































































































Regional Indicators 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


May ip May Apr. May 

19 19 19 1955 1955 1954 

South $ 534 $ 557 South $ 569 $ 565 $ 535 
Other States $1,368 $1,426 Other States $ 468 $ 460 $ 440 
United States $1,902 $1,983 United States $1,037 $1,025 $ 975 


Construction ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


May 1; 1 j May Ap? May 
1 19 1954 1955 1955 1954 


South $1,056 South $ 5,143 $ 4.849 $ 4,577 
Other States $2,203 Other States $17,842 $16,832 $15,843 
United States $3,259 United States $22,985 $21.68! $20,420 


National Indicators 


Latest 


] 4 Latest Previous Year 
Month Month 


Month Month Ago 
Personal Income (§ Bil.) $ 301.1 $ 298.9 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 40.7 40.8 39.3 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 76.11 § 76.30 Carloadings 3,085 3.063 2,697 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 31,568 $ 30.655 Consumer Prices ('47-'49=100) 114.2 1142 115.0 
New Mfg. Orders $ 25.870 $ 25,310 Retail Prices ('35-'39-- 100) 207.8 207.9 208.7 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 43,629 §$ 43,344 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49—100} 110.3 109.9 110.9 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 34.942 $ 35,144 Construction Costs ('47-'49 =. 100} 1243 123.9 120.8 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $167,710 $158,289 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 49.939 48.376 43,535 
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APPLIANCES USE COLD-ROLLED FROM 


PRODUCTS OF 
NEWPORT STEEL 


Cold-Rolled Sheets 
Hot-Rolled Steel in Coil 
Hot-Rolled Pickled Steel in Coil 
Exceptional service and strictes oe ; t specificat Hot-Rolled Sheets 
have won Newport the soncne leading appliance manuf Hot-Relled Pickled Sheets 
For here ore eve: sonding modern fo . bo fs eas Galvanized Sheets 
: Galvannealed Sheets 
Colorbond Sheets 
Electrical Sheets 
Alloy Sheets and Plates 
Electric Weld Line Pipe 
Roofing and Siding 
Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe 
Culverts 


Ay i” A ECONOMICAL WATERAIL-TRUCK DELIVERY 


Newport Steel is ideally situated on the Mistissipp:-Ohie 
River system and the great Cincinneti reil-truck hub 

New beorge facilities, 7 major railroads end 143 metor carriers 
enable Newport to give economical, dependable delivery 

to the entire orea of the Middle Wes! ond Sevth 


CORPORATION 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


YOUR CONFIDENCE 18 JUSTIFIED WHERE THIS FLAG FLIES A SUBBIDIARY OF MERRITT CHAPMAN &@ BCOTT CORPORATION 





SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First 5 mos. of 1955 with gain (or loss) over first 5 mos. of 1954 


Con- 
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E. S. Cen. 659 268 















W. S. Cen. 990 2,106 
Mount. 653 635 
Pacif 1,090 536 





U.S. 10,847 5,059 
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Farm- Min- 

ng ing 

New Eng. $ 345 $ 24 
Mid. Atl. 781 343 
E. N. Cen. 2,255 371 
W. N. Cen. 2,983 405 
S. Atl. 1,091 371 


NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 5 mos. of 1955 with gain (or loss) over first 5 mos. of 1954 


Con- Manu- 
struc- factur- Utili- Fi- 
tion ing tres nance 
878 $ 7,477 $ 790 $ 1,06! 
+23 - ever +3 
2,946 25,307 3,473 4,074 
2,969 33,539 3,098 2,772 
+14 +4 even +3 
1,279 8,039 1,451 1,169 
2,260 10,963 1,773 1,535 
86! 4,457 667 $28 
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GOING PLACES nder ground 


with Cities Service... 











Cities Service transported more oil through more miles of 
pipeline in 1954 than ever before in Company history. Reason 
for this bustling underground activity— more Cities Service 
customers than ever before in Company history! 


cities ® SERVICE 


A Growth Company : 


Number 1] of o series 





NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ANDALUSIA—Andalusia Electric Co. let 
contract to Waller Const. Co., Andalusia, at 
$249,950 for office, warehouse and garage 

BIRMINGHAM—Bel Aire Cleaners, 7714 
First Ave., N.. received bid from Wilborn 
Constr. Co. at $39,965 for addition to Clean- 
ing plant. Turner, Smith Bateson, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM—Chicago Bridge & Iron Co 
let contract to Daniel Construction Co., Inc., 
for office building addition, 1500 Fiftieth St., 
North. Van Keuren Davis & Co., Birmingham, 
Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM—Connors Stee! Division of 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., plans $2,500,000 ex- 
pansion. 

BIRMINGHAM—Dobbins 
contract to Perusini Constr. Co. for office 
building at 18th St. & 28th Ave., S. Horace 
M. Weaver, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM—Goldwire Products Co. let 
contract to G. Ganzine at $35,441 for ware- 
house. Martin Lide, Archt 

BIRMINGHAM— McCain Mfg. Co. let con- 
tract to F. R. Hoar for factory building, Tith 
St. and 1st Ave., N. Martin J. Lide, Archt 

BIRMINGHAM—Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. plans addition to dial office, 
1715 en Ave... N. W Jentzen, Atlanta. 
Arch 

BIRMINGHAM Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. plans expansion of facilities during sec- 
ond halt of 1955 at $14,078,000: 4-story annex 
to main downtown exchange building to be 
started in Birmingham at_ $1,000,000. 

FLORENCE—Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. received bids for Atwater 2 
Dial Office. Warren Knight & Davis, Archts 

FLORENCE--—Stylon Southern Corp., c/o 
City of Florence. received bids for Plant No 
2. Turner & Northington, Archts 

SHEFFIELD—Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. received bids for dial and toll 
office. Warren, Knight & Davis, Birmingham, 


Ala., Archts 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Aluminum Corp. of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. received bids for building 
Paul Shell. Pittsburgh, Archt 

ATLANTA—Allantic Steel Co. received bid 
from Strother-Barge Co., 189 Cain St., at 
$559,000 for office building. Cooper, Barrett, 
Skinner, Woodbury & Cooper, 501-9 Henry 
Grady Bidg., Archts 

ATLANTA~Irvindale Farms, Inc 
bids for milk and ice cream plant, 
building, on iy age Ave. John W 
1429 Peachtree St.. N. E., Archt 

ATLANTA—Southern Dairies. Inc 
593 Glen Iris Dr., NE, let contract to Me- 
Gaughey Co.. Box 384, Northside Sta., At- 
lanta, at $135,382 on general contract; Me- 
chanical-—-Singleton-Player Co., 531 Bishop 
St.. NW. $218,500; Electrical Brooks-Alli- 
son Co., 142 Edgewood Ave $50,432 
Herbert A. Rawlings, 33 Pryor St., NE, Archt 

ATLANTA—Southern Railway plans $15,- 
000,000 yard expansion 

ATLANTA Sylvania Electric 
Inc., received bids for new sales office and 
warehouse. Paul H. Van Wert, Archt 

MBLEE— Allied Van Lines let contract 

Flagler Co.. 306 Techwood Drive 

Atianta, for office and terminal build- 

Ayers & Godwin, 211 Bona Allen Bidg 
Atlanta. Archts 

DOUGLASVILLE Cracker 
to construct new plant 

DUBLIN—Dublin Garment Co 
pansion to double plant capacity 

DUBLIN—J. P. Stevens & Co. plan new 
building adjoining present woolen mills 

ELLIJAY—Davenport Hosiery Millis. Inc 
Chattanooga, plan $1,000,000 plant for manu 
facture of seamless stockings 

GAINESVILLE— Engineering 
ing Milliken Service Corp., P. O 
Spartanburg a bet contract to Daniel 
Constr. Co., Box 2286, Greenville, S. C., for 
warehouse addition Pacolet Mfg. Co. 36 

MACON—Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster 
Pa.. let contract to Thompson & Street Co 
Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N_ C., for extension 
to fiber board plant. The Rust Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. Archts.-Engrs 

PATTERSON Patterson Mills, Inc., to 
construct modern feed mill 

ROBERTA Eastern Sportswear Mfg. Co 
plan air-conditioned plant for manufacture 
of women's and children’s sportswear 

ROME—Iniand Container Corp. to construct 
plant to manufacture corrugated boxes 

SAVANNAH Benton Bros. Storage & 
Drayvage Co., received bid from Braun Constr 


Lumber Co. let 


received 
and office 
Cherry, 


575- 


Products 


Asphalt Corp 


plans e€x- 


Dept., Deer- 
Box_ 1605, 


Co., 2605 Whitaker St., at $75,737 for ware- 
house. Ayers & Godwin, 211-15 Bona Alien 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Archts 

WASHINGTON— Wiikes Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co. received bids for rural telephone 
system, Project Ga, 503C Wilkes part of 
ayateme known as Ga. 503 Wilkes, Washirg- 
ton, Ga. 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY-~-5. F Goodrich Chemical Cv. 
a division of The B _ Goodrich Co., let 
contract to The Girdler Co., Louisville, for 
expansion of hycar synthetic facilities. 

MADISONVILLE — City let contract to 
Price Constr. Co, at $80,610 for plant build- 
ing, to be occupied by Versnick Mfg. Co. of 
Detroit, manufacturer of automobile parts. 

OWENSBORO General Electric Co. plans 
$1,250,000 expansion of receiving tube facili- 


ties 
LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE-Ideal Cement Co.. New 
Orleans, let contract to Rust Engineering 
Co., 2109 Fifth Ave.. N., Birmingham 3, Ala., 
for additional cement storage facilities at 
plant on Airline owe ay 
; METTE Ducos, Chief Pur- 
Kaiser yn oe dl & Chemical 
. received bids for renovations and 
ifications to electrical maintenance build- 
ing No. J. A. 84 for use as chemical labora- 
tory and office space. Edward B. Silverstein, 
302 Magazine St.. New Orleans, Archt 
LAFAYETTE Brown-Roberts Hardware 
& Supply Co. of Alexandria, let contract to 
Horace B. Rickey, Inc., Box 520, Lafayette, 


chasing Agent, 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported 4 July 1955 


First Seven Months of 1955 
687 


First Seven Months of 1954 
806 











at $35,500 for office and hardware building 
on Lafayette-Scott Highway. W. F. Bowen 
Archt., and D. J. O'Rourke & Eugenia Morse, 
Associates, 314 S wae hanan St 
; ORLEANS—Grinnell Co., Inc., let 
contract to Chris Larsen Co., 915 Maritime 
Bidg., at $257,430 for office and warehouse 
building at Washington Ave. & Broadway 
Herbert A. Benson & George J. Riehl. 1048 
National Bank of Commerce Bldg., Archts 
NEW ORLEANS—U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago, attention F. L. Davis 
received bids for three small buildings for 
new plant to be located on East Bank of In- 
dustrial Cana! in New Orleans 
SHREVEPORT Lester C 
Edwards St.. Shreveport, La 
tract to Robert A. Neff, 802 Ruterford St 
Shreveport, at $72,641 for alterations to the 
Western Union Bullding at 614 Edwards St 


MARYLAND 
ARBUTUS—Chesapeake & Potomac 
phone Co. received bids for telephone 
ing at 4505 Leeds Ave., Arbutus 
rune 103 W. Hamilton St., 
Are 


NE 


Haas, 612 
Archt., let con- 


Tele- 
bulld 
Taylor & 
Baltimore 1 

BALTIMORE Potts & Callahan, 
W. 29h St., Balti more 18 
and warehouse at 529 W 
Childs, Archt 


Inc., 500 
to construct office 
29th St.. George S 


BALTIMORE. C. Realty Co., Inc, 48 
E. Preston St., Baltimore, let contract to 
Charles W. Williams & Associates, Inc., 2210 


Maryland Ave., Baltimore 18, at $150,000 for 
warehouse at 444 E. 29th St. 

BALTIMORE —Roval Crown Bottling Co 
ef Baltimore, 428 E. Preston St., let contract 
to Chas. W, Williams & Associates, Inc., 2210 
Maryland Ave., Baltimore 18, at $250,000 for 
bottling | plant at Barclay & 30th Sts 

Western Maryland Rail- 

way Co., Hillen Station, Baltimore, received 
bids for Diesel- a locomotive shop and 
we ae 

CUR S BAY. Swift & Co., Constr. Dept., 
cians ° Iil., received bids for warehouse 
one loading dock for Corkran Hill Packing 
Cx 


FREDE RICK 


Alpha Portland Cement Co 
Ensten, Pa., 


to construct plant to employ 


HAGERSTOWN * & P Telephone Co., re 
ceived bids oy dial center James R 
eee, Jr., 1025 St. Paul St., Baltimore 

A 
MIDDLE RIVER—The Glenn L 
Co. let contract to The Wm. T. Lyons Co., 
Inc., 1700 Friendship St.. Baltimore 18, at 
$42,800 for construction of B57D Instrumenta- 
tion Ground Station 

SPARROWS POINT —Bethiehem Steel Co 
let contract to Consolidated Engineering Co., 
20 E. Franklin St., Baltimore 2. for tin mill 
office 


Martin 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI Texas Eastern Transmis 
sion Corporation plans 377-mile pipe line ex 
tending to Southern terminus of line at 
Kosciusko, Miss 

BILOXL.-Mississippi Power Co. let 
tract to Boh Bros. Construction Co., 
Orleans, for 100,000 h.p. generating 
between Gulfport & Biloxi 

BROOKHAVEN Board of Supervisors of 
Lincoln County let contract to Marvin L 
Polk, Columbia, Miss., at $218,300 for new 
factory building for Lincoln County, John 
Bishop Seavy, Box 347, Archt 

CANTON City let contract to Central 
Constr. Co., Philadelphia, Miss., at $396,842 
for sewing plant building for FE. & W. Mfg 
Co. Walk Jones, Jr.. 1215 Poplar Ave 
Memphis, Tenn.. Archt 

GREENVILLESwift & 
to Frazier Construction Co 
for new bullding 

JACKSON—Jackson Jitney 
let contract to Wetmore & Parman 
at $54.573 for new bakery and 
bldg. Mallett & Assocs., 416% E 
Jackson. Archts.-Eners 

NATCHEZ Armstrone Tire 
received bids for 2-story reinforced concrete 
warehouse building. James T. Canizaro, 1112 
Deposit Guaranty Bank Bidg., Jackson, Miss., 
Archt 


con 
New 
plant 


Co. let contract 
Highway 1, No 
Jungle Stores 
Jackson 
warehouse 
Amite St., 


& Rubber Co 


MISSOURI 

ST. JOSEPH—St. Joseph Power & Light 
Co. plans 25,000 kilowatt steam electric unit 

ST. LOUIS.—Joleco Corp., 2513 Baldwin St 
let contract to Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., 
1706 Olive St.. for factory addition. John A 
Thompson, 1706 Olive St.. Archt 

ST. LOUIS-—-Schneider Packing Co., 146 
Victor St., received bids for packing plant 
additions. A. Stanley Knorth, Box 402, R.F_D 
13, Kirkwood 22 Archt 

ST. LOUIS--Vander Harr Sand & 
Co., 8000 Ivory St., plan warehouse 
repair shop and garage. Rime Dusard 
Ladue Road, Ladue, Archt 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO Todd-Quaker Doughnut 
Co., R. H, Todd, owner, Atianta, Ga., let con 
tract to J. N. Coe Constr. Co. for wholesale 
bakery at 1703 W. Lee St 

LEXINGTON Metal Bed Rail Co Ea 
Hooker, owner, to rebuild burned plant on 


(Continued on next page) 


Gravel 
office 
9215 
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Prompt Delivery © Zinc and Cadmium Plating 


Phone: 


59-5401 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





Continued from page 15) 
Highway B. 4 miles south of Lexington 
NEWTON Prestige Chair Corp... Rome 
Jones Glenn Yount, owners, plan new 
manufacturing plant and headquarters East 
of North Newton, just off Claremont Road 


SO'TTH CAROLINA 
CARLISLE.._Cone Mills Corp 
{ yian $5,000,000 textile 
HARLEVVILLE Giant 
Co Philadelphia, Pa 
Harleyviile plant 


Greensboro 
finishing plant 
Portiand Cement 


plans expansion of 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 
Terminal Corp. let 
Co Jacksonville Fla for $3, 00 
food distribution termina 
CHATTANOOGA Geigy Chemical Co 
office and warehouse building on 23rd 
mon T. Franklin ht 
COWAN~-Lyon, Ine 
2.000.000 plant at Cowan on 
MEMPHIS.Hunter Fan 
4 ontract t lohr 
on t« vA , 


Food 
Jacobs 
000 centra 


Chattanooga 
contract to S. S 


Detroit. Mich plans 
Highway 64 
& Ventilating Co 

Constr. Co. for 
new office. Walk 


Cassidy 


ouse and 


Ostrander, Vice 
o Detroit plans 
plant one mile 

Bend of ¢ 


pres) 
new 
West of 
umberland 


Jones Ar ' 
NASHVILLE.S W 
dent, Ford Motor 

Kass rar Z 
Nashville n kr 


River 


facturir 


Texas 


TEXAS 
Eastern Transmission Cor 


va? extending 


TEXAS 


oration plans 
Miss 
ABILENE 
H Mer 
warehouse 
Seon 
ALMEDA.—(Near Houston)—Southwesterr 
Bell Telephone Co. let contract to Robert H 
to Southern terminus of Kosciusko 
Smith & Co 1915 Kilfah St Houstor 
Texas; Electrical: Bradley Electric Co.. Box 
722, Houston. Texas Plumbing: Swanson 
Piumbing & Heating Co.. Box 3157. Houston 
Texas; Heating-ventilating-air conditioning 


mile pipe line 
Milk Co c/o 
plans milk plant 
main pliant to cost 


Jorden 's 
Abilene 
and 


™am 
garage 
Ipprox 


line at 


Coastal Equipment Co 
Ave.. Houston, Texas 
Building—Wyatt C 
St., Houston, Texas, Archt.-Engr 
AMARILLO—Amariiio Coca Cola Bottling 
Co.,. Ine received bids for office building 
7 Ave. & Lincoln St. John S. Ward, Jr 
721 W. 7th Ave Amarillo, Archt 
AUSTIN Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co Dallas, let contract to Archie C. Fitz- 
geraid, Austin Hickory °*'2°' Dial Build- 
ing, Spec. No 41 
BRUNT-Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 
contract to / Medina Martinez, P. O 
386, Laredo. Texas. for commercial dial 


215-19 
For Idlewood 
Hedrick, 5201 


Congress 
3° Dial 
Fannin 


ile 


i : ik 
CORPUS CHRISTI Groce-Wearden Co 
Corpus Christi, received bid from Bigier & 
Bigler 3 3173, at $78,800 for warehouse 
to present warehouse 
teel Co., Inc., 3301 S 
id from Busboom & 
Kk Road, Dallas 19, for 
nd office in 4000 block 
I tins, 2921 Fairmount 
~ Dailas, Archt 

FORT WORTH \ n 
erson. Texas 
in SW 


cost WO), OOK 


Laboratories, Hend- 
plan irmaceutical laboratory 
Loop and NS reeway: estimated to 
J \ Floore 1401 W 
rth, Archt 
Lasiess ‘et 
ROG 


kery 


Lancaster St Fort 
FORT WORTH 
to Butcher & Sween 
warehouse at 221 | 

approx. $100,000 
FORT WORTH 
floor Fair Bidg 
from Childs Constr 
St at S418. 600 {or storys 
c. oo ims & 1407 
Dallas. Archts 
GIDDINGS N na 


nea polis . Div f 


contract 
Taylor St., for 
Bivd to cost 


an Drilling Co., 19th 

received bid 

Lancaster 
office bullding 
>. Akard St 


Milis, Ine 
Cargill, Ine 
, feed mill 


Min- 
pur 
chased mont G s Co and 
plans expansi 
HOUSTON 
410) AG 


a4 


dated Chemical Co 
anes contract to Benson 
2212 Yaug t 80.000 for laboratory 
Baldwin & Y Fe . S. Main St., Archt 
HOUSTON—Gray 1 Co.. 6102 Harris- 
burg St.. plans new e building and shop 
Ta) block Ardn cost approx, Si 


000. Wyatt C. 
Archt.-Engr 

HOUSTON~—Houston Paper Co. let contract 
to Fretz Constr. Co., Box 18094 at approx. 
$400,000 for office and paper store warehouse 
J. Russ Baty, Box 1414, Archt 

HOUSTON Houston Technical 
tories, 2424 Branard St., received 
plant and headquarters building at Rich- 
mond Road and Buffalo Speedway. Ford. 
Colley & Tamminga, 3416-A Louisiana St., 
Houston, Archts 

HOUSTON—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Dallas, let contract to Coastal Equip- 
ment o., 2015-19 Congress Ave., for Orchard 
Dial Bldg. and Mission Olive Dial Bidg 

HOUSTON —Texas Butadiene & Chemical 
Corp. plans $26,000,000 alkylate-aviation gaso- 
line and butadiene plant 

KILEEN—Mid-Texas Telephone Co. plans 
new dial exchange and business office build 
ing. Arthur Mathis, Jr.. 320 South Texas 
3uilding, San Antonio, Tex., Archt 

LOWLAN D—-American Enka Corp. let con- 
tract to H. K. Ferguson Co., Inc.. New York, 
and Walters & Prater. Inc Morristown 
Tenn., for new $21,000,000 rayon staple fiber 
plant 

LUBBOCK —-Lubbock Bag Co 
L, let contract to Hammock Bros 
at $103,849 for addition to factory 
Kirby, 1902 Dixie Drive, Archts 

MANSFIELD—Vactron Corps, c/o Dean 
Houghton, 2701 Meadowbrook St... Fort 
Worth, plans radionic devices plant to cost 
apetox $300,000. Charies T. Freelove, 2304 
V 7th St Fort Worth, Archt 

McALLEN Jones Office Supply Co 
contract to M Nelson Co Bes 72 
Allen, at $45,185 for second floor 
and remodeling of office building 
Byers, 1303 Chicago St 

ODESSA-—Jim Frost : 
Monahans, Texas, let contract to Newton 
Constr. Co., 2305 N. Grant St.. Odessa, at 
approx. $123,000 for baking plant. Taylor & 
Deviin, Odessa, Archts 

ODESSA—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Odessa, received bid from R. G. Farrell Co 
30x 137, at $77,733 for renovations and addi- 
tions to Old Safeway building 

(Continued on page 61) 


Hedrick, 5201 Fannin St., 


Labora- 
bids for 


34 Avenue 
Constr, Co 


Haynes & 


addition 
Edwin W 


Pacific St 








TRINITY 


“Under the 
Skyline of Dallas" 


new homes of 


COLLINS RADIO 


ANSCO 





INDUSTRIAL DISTRI 


we 


For information about the Trinity Industria! District consult your reel estate broker or . 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION © 


401 Davis Bidg., RI-6552, Dallas 
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VASTLY INCREASED POWER... POSSIBLY ATOMIC. .. highly compressed into smaller 
space, may give Man an engine that will enable him to sustain individual, wingless flight. 











100 years from now... 


WE MAY “FLY LIKE THE BIRDS’ 


Time and the future will reveal many wonders... 


But in that Jules Verne-like world of tomorrow you'll find 
one familiar note: water and gas will still be carried by the 
dependable cast iron pipe laid today. 


Throughout the nation, records show that over sixty 
American cities still use cast iron water and gas mains laid 
more than a century ago. No pipe can match cast iron’s 
demonstrated longevity. And today, U. S. Pipe, centrifugally 
cast, is even stronger, tougher, more durable. 


U.S. Pipe is proud to be one of the leaders in a forward-look- 
ing industry whose service to the world is measured in centuries. 


U. 8S. PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, General Office: Birmingham, Alabama 





A WHOLLY INTEGRATED PRODUCER FROM MINES AND BLAST FURNACES TO FINISHED PIPE. 
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mmm LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Leave it to the States. For a time it was very un- 
fashionable in Washington to say anything against the 
nation-spanning road program, for it was presented in 
the guise of something that had to be done for na- 
tional defense. That was at best a questionable guise, 
for the real purpose was to appeal to voters, not to 
provide for defense. 

Defense and commerce have been pretty well served 
by the roads we already have. They were built by the 
states, with some small contribution from the Federal 
Government. 

This netwerk comprises more than 3,000,000 miles 
of roads and almost every week some state, county or 
lower political subdivision is announcing a bond issue 
for repair or construction of new highways, farm to 
market roads or throughways. Most of the states rec- 
ognize road construction and upkeep as a responsibility 
of the state, and most of them meet that responsibility, 
as any summer driver will tell you. 

There is no convincing argu- 


spread of a wage pattern set as a result of wage bar- 
gains in the steel and automobile industry. If public 
responsibility calls for restraint and dictates the ad- 
herence to limiting standards, then accounting is called 
for on both sides. 

Certainly no accounting was offered of why steel 
wage demands—-whatever they were—stood at one 
figure rather than another, Labor announced it want- 
ed “substantial” gains, scornfully rejected a 6'2¢ offer, 
and settled for slightly over 15¢. 

If industry is to be charged, as the UAW did charge, 
with using wage increases as an excuse for price in- 
creases, let us face the fact that cost of living and 
productivity justifications for wage increases have 
been used pretty loosely, adhered to and abandoned at 
will, and, all in all, have proved just one more of many 
wage gadgets. 

We do not think a dollars and cents accounting is 
required, in a free economy, of either industry price 
increases or of wage increases. 





ment to sustain the view that 
the Federal Government has 
either a need or an obligation 
to lay down another web of 
roads from border to border 
and sea to sea. It is neither the 
responsibility nor the business 
of Washington to do so. 


Tarred with the Same 
Stick. The UAW is asking for 
a dollars-and-cents accounting 
by the steel companies of why 
steel prices were put up re- 
cently exactly as much as they 


wage demands. 





The two chief factors behind the 
present increase in capital investment 


and spending are the rate of tech- 


cost squeeze caused by excessive 


But if we are talking in terms 
of impact and responsibility to 
the public, the sword cuts both 
ways. 


Great Victory? The fight 
over Dixon-Yates was from 
start to finish a battle not 


nological progress and the increasing about Mr. Dixon and Mr. 


Yates, the A.E.C. and the City 
of Memphis, but a continuing 
one between advocates of tax- 
paid public power and those 
who believe in free enterprise's 
private power. 








were, following on the wage 
increases, The inference is that steel prices were based 
on what it was considered the market would take, 
rather than what was needed to offset wages. 

Yet when one asks why the wage demands, that gave 
rise to the price increases, were just what they were, 
the answer seems to be in terms of what the union 
thought the traffic would bear 

The spread of steel price increases throughout the 
economy is limited, today, by conditions of a sellers’ 
market. But no strong deterrent exists to limit the 


At the nub of the contro- 
versy was a need for expanded power facilities in the 
Tennessee Valley area because of expanded Atomic 
Energy Commission facilities. The question was wheth- 


er private enterprise or public power should provide 


the needs of the A.E.C. and Memphis. 

The public power zealots are claiming a great vic- 
tory in the cancellation of the contract for the Dixon- 
Yates plant. Yet it seems to us that the victory is not 
quite as great as they say. Memphis will build its own 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The South builds better with Steel 


1) HIGHER-PROFIT PASTURES are the 
result of using Tennessee Basic 
Slag. Whether it’s starting a new 
pasture or re-growing an old one, 
Basic Slag induces a thicker, more 





nutritious growth of grass. The 
phosphorus in Basic Slag stimulates 
this richer, thicker growth while 
the lime content induces sweeter 
soil for more palatable grass. Basic 


Slag is a by-product of TCI’s open 





hearth steel process 


PACKED IN TIN PLATE. TCI's vast 
tin plate plant is the largest South 


































ern producer of high-quality tin 
plate for processors and packers 
throughout the South. Our tin plate 
is used to make containers for prod 
ucts from apples to yams. The tin 
cans* shown here are being moved 
on a USS Cyclone Process Belt 


*tin cans are actually about 99% steel 


THERE’S A STEEL HOTEL in Georgia. 
It's built like a wheel, with a 1500 
seat auditorium for the hub. The 


wings radiate like spokes of the 
wheel, so that every guest enjoys an 
outside room. Steel furniture was 
used in furnishing the rooms. The 
nearby lake has a floating steel dock 
and steel boats. Steel construction 
allows greater comfort and longer 
service per dollar of cost. 





See The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full- 
hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your 
locol newspaper for time and station. 








USS STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.!. INCLUDE: 









@ Rolled, forged and drown stee! ©@ Steel sheet piling ond H-bearing piles, © Rails, track occemories, wheels, axles, @ Electrical wires ond cables 
products. bridge flooring. forgings. © USS High Strength Steels ond USS 
© Structural shopes, plotes, bors, smoll @ Concrete reinforcing bors © Wire ond wire products, including Abronon- Resisting Steeis 
shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, © Electric welded reinforcing fabric woven wire fencing, borbed wire, bole © USS Stones: Steel 


lot ti 
strip, floor plate, cotton ties. . . guvenived end epediet 6 ties, noils 
@ Tin mill products. sheets @ Wire rope and strand. 









© Ground Open Heorth Bosic Sieg 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE - FAIRFIELD - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - MEMPHIS - NEWORLEAWS - TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY. SEW YORK 
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DREDGING 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
SAND — GRAVEL — STONE 


COMMERCIAL SLAG 


The Arundel Corporation 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Miami 6, Fia. 











CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 





Plants et New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Lowisville, Miss.; 
Jockson, Tenn. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


power plant and no longer will taxpayers from all over 
the nation pay to supply Memphis with cheaper elec- 
tricity. And that was a defeat for those who support 
T.V.A.’s unwarranted expansion, no matter how long 
the shouting about Dixon-Yates continues. 


A 36" Yard Stick. Among the various recommenda- 
tions relative to public and private power made by the 
Hoover Commission none should appeal more strongly 
to fair-minded men, whether pro-public or pro-private 
power, than the one suggesting that “rates on all power 
generated by the Government be fixed by the Federal 
Power Commission at levels reflecting the same taxes, 
interest and other charges paid by private utilities.” 

At the time that TVA was conceived, part of the 
aim, it was said, was to use its power cost as a yard 
stick in measuring the costs and charges made by pri- 
vate utility companies the country over. Since then, 
TVA has been selling power to the consumer at prices 
as much as forty per cent below that charged by pri- 
vate companies—-to too many people this has seemed 
to be the “yard-stick” by which private company 
charges should be judged. 

Alas, the yard-stick set up by TVA has been short 
by several inches of the thirty-six inches in the cost 
yard stick of the private utilities—no taxes, lower rates 
of unlimited ability to get financial aid from the gov- 
ernment, disproportionate charges of costs of produc- 
tion of electricity to flood control, navigation efforts. 

The result has been that the costs of electricity sold 
by TVA at bargain prices to those in the TVA-served 
area have largely been borne by the taxpayers of the 
nation, including those who have been buying private 
produced electricity at prices which, although govern- 
ment-regulated, include all costs of production and dis- 
tribution. The result also has been that the private 
utility industry has been presented in a false light to 
the public. 


The Taxpayers Pay. A principal source of the low- 
er rates which many publicly-owned power plants can 
charge, than would corresponding private enterprises, 
is that they don’t pay the taxes that private companies 
pay. But those taxes are saved only by the power plant 
and its customers. Someone else has to make up the 
public revenues thus lost by paying larger taxes. 

In the case of a municipally owned power plant the 
customers are thus subsidized mostly by themselves, 
as the town taxpayers. The identity between power 
user and taxpayer is not complete but reasonably close. 
In the case of great projects like the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, on the other hand, the identity is almost 
non-existent. The subsidized live in the Tennessee Val- 
ley and the subsidizers live mostly elsewhere in the 
United States. 

On a recent vote having to do with the Dixon-Yates 
controversy, Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat of 
Arkansas, made the matter perfectly clear. He was 
explaining why he was going to vote against an attempt 
by the senators from Tennessee to kill the Dixon-Yates 
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proposal. He said he wanted to establish the principle 
that “in the Tennessee Valley, if they need additional 
power, it’s not the responsibility of the taxpayers (of 
the nation) to go down there and build them a steam 
plant.” 


Budget Balancing. Balancing the Government's 
books should not be allowed to depend on the economic 
outlook. 

If the Government can hope to cover, or more than 
cover, anticipated spending from a higher income yield- 
ed by better business, then its incentive to cut spending 
is diminished. 

The Eisenhower Administration has cut spending 
substantially below the actual and proposed disburse- 
ments of its predecessor. But for the last year or so 
there have been indications that the Administration 
feels a kind of plateau has been reached—that any large 
additional savings in the near future are likely to prove 
impossible. 

This just isn’t so. The Hoover Commission has al- 
ready pointed to billions in waste, not to mention the 
desirability of curtailing or eliminating some costly 
and questionable Government programs. The Admin- 
istration is said to have nearly $9 billion in unspent 
foreign aid funds; yet it keeps asking for more year 
after year. Certainly here is a field for dramatic new 
savings. 

The business outlook theory of budget and tax policy 
puts the emphasis in the wrong place. The point, after 
all, is that there is no valid reason for running deficits 
in these times. 


Shortsightedly Selfish. The Legislative Commis- 
sion of National Education Ass'n, wants the Federal 
Government every year to provide $500 million for new 
school buildings, $300 million for teacher salary in- 
creases and $200 million for scholarships for gifted 
high school students so that they may attend college. 
And the Legislative Commission unanimously adopted 
as a principle the information of the nation’s 1,250,000 
teachers into a “grass roots” political pressure group. 

But plainly the N.E.A.’s Legislative Committee is 
seeking the wrong cure for the ills. For Federal inter- 
_ vention is the path to Federal control of education. The 
guidance and control will come from a faraway bu- 
reaucracy which will set standards, rules and regula- 
tions and make demands. These things may not occur 
with the first annual $1 billion appropriation; but that 
will be the result all the same in the end. The threat 
of compulsion will always be present; for what Govern- 
ment grants Government can always take away. 

Educators are usually ready to express concern 
about conformity in education, seeing it as a threat 
not only to free inquiry and ‘the mind's development, 
but to their personal integrity. It would be reassuring 
to hear some voices raised about the program proposed 
by this powerful committee of educators. For nowhere 
is the threat of conformity greater than in Federal 
control of education and in the nation’s teachers 
srouped together for political pressure. 
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Ce) ¢ Where can I find an inexpensive, light, fireproof, completely ventilated flooring? 


A BORDEN ALL/WELD floor grating in this installation furnishes all the above 
e 


features — PLUS — it is self-cleaning and Borden All/Weld floor grating is solidly 
welded without cracks or crevices —to eliminate corrosion. 


Write for complete 
information on BORDEN 
All/Weild, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floo 
Gratings in this FREE 8-page catalog 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


854 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, NN. J 
SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, Noa |) CITY AND STATE 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation’ 


Exploitation 


A multi-purpose dam on an interstate river may be- 
corne a national as well as a local necessity. In this 
case it can be financed and operated by Federal, state 
and local funds—local, be they private capital or mu- 
nicipal bond issues. Each should contribute its share 
of the cost and operation for that part from which 
each benefits. 

It is in the national interest, just as it may be in the 
interest of the locality affected, to develop the nation’s 
water power resources. But this should be the job of 
private enterprise or a local municipality as well as 
the Federal and possibly state governments to the ex- 
tent that each is benefited by the operations of the 
completed project. Each should participate in that 
part of such an undertaking in which it has the primary 
interest. 

Most advocates of Federal public power make the 
claim that power companies financed by private capital 
and operated by private management under strict gov- 
ernment regulation should not be permitted to exploit 
the nation’s rivers for private profit. They argue that 
water, like air, belongs to everybody. 

This argument is false. Air is free for each of us 
to breathe but that does not prevent privately owned 
airlines to use it and radio and television companies 
to send their own electric impulses through it. 

Only in rural areas is water really free to drink or 
to use for bathing. Towns and cities are supplied with 
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water by private or municipal water companies who 
charge the citizens for its use. Steamship and barge 
lines, privately owned, use the nation’s rivers, Are 
they exploiting them? 

If the Federal government develops power from a 
river it is using the same water, in the same way, for 
the same purpose as would a private utility. It neither 
increases or decreases the amount of water temporarily 
utilized. 

When the Federal government builds a hydroelectric 
plant the taxpayers everywhere are exploited for the 
benefit of the local few who enjoy the use of the elec- 
tricity generated. When a private utility generates the 
power, only those who use the power pay for it. 

It is true that a private utility when efficiently oper- 
ated earns a profit for its stockholders. But it is also 
true that most of the gross profit is turned over as 
taxes to federal, state and local governments, thus 
bearing a fair share of the tax load that rests on the 
shoulders of each one of us. 

What is being exploited? Should not the question 
be “who is being exploited and by whom?" 

Should federal tax revenue, collected from every tax- 
payer everywhere in the nation, be used to benefit a 
few people in a few localities” 

There are two sides to the accusation of “exploita- 
tion.” 





Tightening Credit Controls 


Fail to Halt Stock Rise 


At this point shares of electric power companies offer appeal to investors 


seeking growth possibilities and reasonable current income. 


By Robert S. Byfield 
Financial Editor 
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Perhaps events of this character have 
been obscured by the Geneva Conference 


ind the large number of extraordinarily 


good second quarter earnings reports 
have appeared since mid-July. The 
overall effect has been to increase the se- 
lectivity of the market for common 
stocks which had already been noticeable 


to an 


which 


unusual degree. There is no doubt 
that our present unprecedented prosper- 
ity is fully the usual sta- 
tistical Official sources record a 


new 


supported by 
indices 
ill-time high with respect to such 
total 
compensation to 
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tional income national 
investment, employ- 
New construction 
is surpassing previous high marks and fi- 
nally, of course, the FRB Index of Total 
Industrial Production has reached a new 
peak of 139 which is beyond the best 
month and previous high shown in 1953 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
second quarter earnings were so substan- 


gross 
private domestic 


ment and wage rates 
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the second quarter 
the Department of 
Commerce sow an annual rate of $21.2 
billions. While this indicates a gain from 
the first quarter is still behind the 
previous record of $22.1 billions estab- 
1950. Corporate profits before 
currently running around $425 
billions, a new all-time record, but net 
| because of a great- 
bility, a fact which 
iny investors. Even 
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the result is significant. 
Perhaps because of present inflation- 
psychology and the performance of 
a relatively small group of industrial 
stocks, the shares of the electric utilities 
seem to have been neglected. We do not 
wish to imply that such issues have not 
enjoyed an improvement in quotations 
for during July the Dow-Jones Utility 
Average rose markedly to a new 1955 high 
of 66.68 The investor-owned electric in- 
dustry was never stronger than today 
and its output now exceeds 10,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours a week. Despite the enor- 
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mous amounts invested in new facilities 
since V-J Day, informed sources predict 
that the output of electric power will 
double again in the next ten years. In 
view of the demagogic distortions rela- 
tive to the deportment and operations 
of the investor-owned power companies, 
it is not widely realized that the cost of 
electricity represents only 1% of the cost 
of living and that a 4% cut in taxes paid 
by the average family would save it more 
than the cost of its entire electric bill. 

The capability of the electric utility 
industry rose from about 50,000,000 kilo- 
watts in 1946 to almost 108,000,000 kilo- 
watts in 1954 due not only to the enor- 
mous growth in demand from consumers 
but also because of the need for rebuild- 
ing a margin of reserve. During World 
War II this margin averaged around 21%, 
but during 1947-1948 dropped to around 
6'2%, obviously an uncomfortable ratio. 
It has now been restored to over 21%. 
Since it is expected that the margin will 
be stabilized at its present percentage, 
future construction of generating facil- 
ities will more nearly be geared to actual 
growth in demand. Accordingly, require- 
ments for new capital will not be quite 
so burdensome and it is likely that quo- 
tations for electric power common stocks 
will benefit 

The ability of the electric utilities to 
earn a fair return on investment in the 
face of a rising cost of living is the re- 
sult of a number of factors, chief of 
which is a constant improvement in tech- 
noiogy. During the inflationary period 
of the past ten years the residential cost 
of electricity per kilowatt hour has ac- 
tually declined from around 3% cents 
to 2.69 cents. Growing efficiency of gen- 
erating electricity by steam has more 
than offset the rise in the unit cost of 
fuel. In 1954 for the first time the aver- 
age amount of coal needed to generate a 
kilowatt hour of electricity declined be- 
low 1 pound. Ten years ago the corre- 
sponding figure was 1.3 pounds. It has 
been estimated that if there had been 
no technological gain since 1946 the in- 
vestor-owned electric companies would 
have had to pay about $300,000,000 more 
than they did for their fuel in 1954. The 
end result of technology in the electric 
utility industry has been to afford a fair 
return for the most part while holding 
down the cost of service so that demand 
has been greatly stimulated. There is 
every reason to feel that this trend will 
continue and that the future growth of 
the electric utilities has not been over- 
estimated. 

The investment return from a consid- 
erable number of good quality 
utility common stocks is still in the 
4'2-5% range. Of course, care in selec- 
tion is necessary for with the return on 
government, municipal and corporate 
bonds likely to increase somewhat in the 
immediate future the differential in yield 
between these two groups of securities 
must be carefully watched. While many 
companies have already increased their 
dividends in the past few years, future 
possibilities for further increases still 
exist. In the event that quotations for in- 
dustrial stocks stabilize or decline, in- 
stitutional funds might flow more readily 
into electric utility common stocks. 


electric 
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Industry's Wage Rise Problem Requires 


Initiating New Cost-Cutting Programs 


Manufacturers facing higher wage costs will have to be more aggressive 


than ever to make sure that they are keeping their plants, equipment, marketing 


and personnel methods on an efficient basis. 


Labor problems have come to the fore 
as the biggest management problem of 
1955. And there is every indication that 
there will be no lessening of the pres- 
sure on management to cut costs during 
1956, for militant unions will have a new 
group of demands fully as large as those 
advanced this year. 

Since 1956 will be an election year, it 
may be more difficult to reach reasonable 
settlements with the big mass production 
unions, particularly if employment and 
production remain at present record- 
breaking levels. For the unions will sense 
that they 


a. year 


have a strategic advantage in 
in which management and the 
Eisenhower Administration will be eager 
to maintain the forward 
without interruption. 

The labor problem has grown in in- 
tensity throughout the country, as a re- 
sult of recent collective bargaining de- 
velopments and other new factors. The 
situation in the South bears watching 
just as much as it does in other areas 
Certain problems are more acute in the 
South than elsewhere, but on the other 
hand, the South has many offsetting ad- 
vantages because of efficient 
force. 

Labor problems that will bear close 
watching in the South, and that will re- 
quire proper moves by management, in- 
clude the following: 


momentum 


its large, 
labor 


(1). Recent big wage rises, running as 
high as 15 cents an hour in the 
steel industry, may set off a new 
wage-price spiral. Already many 
items have been advanced in price. 
Yet not all employers may be able 
to pass along all of the higher 
costs on labor and materials. 

. The demand of unions for the 
“guaranteed annual wage” and 
for supplementary unemployment 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


benefits will raise new hazards, 
particularly for companies that 
have difficulty in stabilizing their 
operations. 

An early rise in the Federal min- 
imum pay standard to 90 cents or 
$1 an hour, from the present min- 
imum of 75 cents is looming ahead 
for industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

Unions are becoming more mili- 
tant in the South. While it does 
not appear that another “Opera- 
tion Dixie” to “organize the un- 
organized” is likely to be launched, 
it appears that the entrance of 
many large organized corpora- 
tions as producers in the South 
is making it more difficult for 
smaller Southern employers to 
avoid labor problems, particu- 
larly in the larger cities. Where 
wage differentials formerly 
isted in Southern steel, auto and 
rubber plants, compared with 
plants in other areas, wage rates 
in these plants are now on a par 
with Northern plants 


ex- 


The South no longer holds the dubious 
distinction of being a low wage rate area 
in the big mass production industries. 
This means that in the larger cities, 
smaller employers who do not attempt 
to meet the wage scales of the industrial 
giants, are nevertheless being forced by 
competition in a tight labor market to 
come a little closer to the wage rates of 
the larger companies. 

Similarly, the granting of supple- 
mental unemployment compensation by 
major auto companies, and the likelihood 
that glass, rubber and steel companies 
will be asked to grant a similar conces- 
sion, means that smaller Southern com- 
panies will have to fight hard to resist 
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the “pattern” established by the larger 
producers. Such plants as remain unor- 
ganized and even many who are organ- 
ized by unions, may find it desirable to 
offer more generous wage rises in lieu 
of supplemental unemployment compen- 
sation 

The cost of the latter benefits are un- 
predictable, even though they may seem 
relatively small, at the 5 cents an hour 
contribution called for initially in the 
Ford contract. The union is certain to 
ask that this contribution be increased 
substantially in the future, and even with 
such a larger contribution, many small 
employers may find that the trust funds 
established will be inadequate to meet 
the benefits demanded by the 
unions, when lay-offs become necessary 

For many small employers, 
the most important early problem will 
be the increase in minimum 
to around $1 an hour, under legislation 
now before Congress. The boost from 75 
cents to 90 cents or $1 would just about 
equal the postwar increase which brought 
minimums from 40 cents to 65 cents an 
hour. The Department of Labor has es- 
timated that a 90-cent minimum will 
mean increases to 817,000 factory work- 
ers, of which 519,000 work below the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. Similarly, a boost to a 
$1 minimum would raise the pay of 1.2 
million factory workers, of which 723,000 
are in the South 

There is no doubt but that such a sharp 
increase will cause hardships for many 
small plants. The impact of the rise will 
be felt more keenly in the South than in 
other more highly industrialized sec- 
tions, although there is not an area in 
the country which would not be affected 
by a $1 minimum, either in respect to 
starting rates for unskilled workers, or 
in the general going wage rate in certain 
industries. In the New York area, for 


scale of 
probably 


pay rates 





example 
sands 


entrance of 
of Puerto 
has provided a 
for many 


hundreds of thou- 
Ricans in recent years 
pool of low-cost labor 
local manufacturers, who are 
paying about 75 cents an hour. 

Union militancy means that in certain 
industries, at least, Southern employers 
will have to be alert to anticipate trou- 
ble. At a time when wages are going up 
rapidly in steel, automobiles and other 
lines, the unions will be watching closely 
whether unorganized plants 
The em- 
attempt to meet 
the going standard for his industry and 


to see any 
granting 


who 


are not wage rises 


ployer does not 
area wili be risking an organizing drive 
by some union 

The problem of higher 
not one of wages alone. It includes fringe 
benefits of all kinds. For the major in- 
dustries have been liberalizing pensions 
and social insurance, have been granting 
more holidays and in some cases 
vacations 


labor costs is 


paid 
longer The employer with a 
limited amount of money to set aside for 
concessions to labor will have to give 
considerable thought to the question of 
how to divide up an increase. In some 
ses, improved fringe benefits are ap- 
reciated more by workers because these 
re not taxable. But if the cost of living 
more will have 
to be paid to raising wage rates 
For benefits 


now cost from 30 to 30) cents per hour per 


begins to rise attention 


many employers, fringe 
employer. The fringe costs are thus about 
one-fourth or one-fifth as much as wage 
On a 15-cent 


fringe costs tend to rise as much as 3 or 


costs boost in wage rates 


4 cents an hour, even if the scale of ben- 
the so- 


that 


efits is not changed, owing to 


illed “creep” factor. This means 


vyhen wage ra iz ip, the cost of pen- 


sions, insurance, holidays and vacations 
all tend to go up automatically. Employ- 
ers tend to lose sight of the fact that 
when they grant a wage rise of 5 per 
cent, the cost of paid vacations, for ex- 
ample, automatically rises 5 per cent. 
The widening area of fringe benefits is 
thus compounding the inflationary im- 
pact of current wage rises. 

The employer, on top of higher labor 
costs, is finding it necessary to pay more 
for steel, aluminum, brass and many 
components made of these metals. In 
total production costs will 
rise as much as 5 to 10 per cent within 
the next year-—-unless the employer can 
find ways to offset this trend with im- 
proved efficiency. His problem may in- 
deed be critical, if he is in a competitive 
industry and finds that one or more of 
his competitors refuses to raise prices. 
The break-even point for most producers 
is too high today to permit cost absorp- 
tion on such a For many manufac- 
1955 has been a year of high vol- 
ume but of small profit margins, owing 


to severe 


some lines, 


scale 


turers 


competition 

Faced with a probable continuation of 
this profit squeeze during the rest of this 
year and next ye as well, employers 
will have to give consideration to put- 
ting into effect a far-reaching cost-cut- 
ting They will have to decide 
how much money they can afford to in- 
vest in new labor-saving machinery of 
all kinds. To such investments 
employers may have to plow more of 
their earnings back into the business, or 
they may 


program 


finance 


find it to borrow 


necessary 
money 

An additional incentive to invest funds 
in new plants and equipment has been 


established by the Revenue Act of 1954 
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“Relax, it's one of the maintenance crew.” 








This law liberalized the calculation of 
depreciation charges for tax purposes. If 
the manufacturer chooses to do so, for 
example, he can write off 20 per cent of 
the cost of new equipment in the first 
year, and 20 per cent of the balance in 
each subsequent year, under the new 
“declining balance” method of calculat- 
ing depreciation. The result of such fast 
write-offs is to reduce taxable profits, and 
thus strengthen the cash position—a 
highly desirable development during any 
inflationary period, when the value of 
money is declining. 

The problems created by higher labor 
costs this year call for a comprehensive 
selective cost-cutting approach which 
will strengthen the business, rather than 
weaken it. It would be suicide, for ex- 
ample, for manufacturers to curtail sell- 
ing, advertising and promotional 
penses, or to lop off research and devel- 
opment programs aimed at the improve- 
ment of products. Such action might 
improve profit margins temporarily, but 
in a year or two-—possibly sooner—the 
manufacturer would pay a heavy penalty 
for such short-sighted economy. The pace 
of competition is going to be too swift 
to permit manufacturers to effect such 
easy solutions of the cost-price squeeze. 

Now is the time for manufacturers to 
make a survey of obsolete equipment. In 
many cases, even if such machinery is 
still in good working order, it will be 
found that investments in new higher 
speed, more automatic equipment will 
pay off in two to five years. 

Materials handling is an 
business where large 
effected swiftly. Selling costs, too, can 
be cut sharply—not by slashing the num- 
ber or the quality of salesmen, but by 
putting into effect a new method of dis- 
tribution. Many small manufacturers, for 
example, are finding that they can cut 
their selling costs substantially if they 
use manufacturers’ representatives in- 
stead of their own salesmen in certain 
areas. 

The growth of new markets has been 
progressing to the point when many pro- 
ducers are finding it advisable to set up 
branch plants or warehouses to serve 
these areas. Often, establishment of such 
new plants and warehouses will cut dis- 
tribution costs—-principally freight—and 
at the same time improve service to cus- 
tomers, an important consideration in 
competitive markets like the present 

There will be no easy solution to the 
problems created by rising wage 
Each producer will have to make an in- 
tensive survey of his own plant and his 
own markets, and decide what is best for 
him. To do nothing~—-that is, to raise wage 
rates, and to continue to produce on the 
the is to invite 
For today, it that the 
average manufacturer must run, just to 
keep up with competition. Southern 
manufacturers facing higher wage costs 
will have to be more aggressive than ever 
to make sure that they are keeping their 
plants, their equipment, their marketing 
and personnel methods on an efficient 
basis, so that they can continue to enjoy 
the benefits of the future growth in the 
nation’s population, markets and spend- 
ing power 


area 


of the 
economies can be 


costs 


same basis as in past, 


disaster seems 
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Artist's rendering of Pittsburgh’s Parkway Terminal. Over four-fifths of a mile long the building is designed to fill the 
needs of industry and to relieve it of many annoying details attendant with the selection of a new plant site. The architects 


are Schell, Deeter & Stott. 


Urban Areas Throughout the South 
Could Profit Industrially With This Plan 


Another new profile will 
on Pittsburgh's rapidly changing 
line. It is Parkway Terminal, a 
solution to today’s business need for 
industrial developments. 
Parkway Terminal will consist of a sin- 
gle structure, four-fifths of a mile long, 
designed to provide 
for 
light 
cated on 


ippear soon 
sky- 


unique 


planned 


a ready-made home 
community of warehousing and 
manufacturing firms. Its site is lo- 
the Penn-Lincoln Parkway in 
3orough, about five minutes 
Pittsburgh's “Golden Tri- 
business district. The Terminal 
will include office and plant areas, park- 
ing facilities, utilities, access to rail and 


Greentree 
drive 
angle” 


from 


truck transportation, plus many special 
features—-all immediately 
companies when they 


available to 
occupy Terminal 
This “package of services” offered 
by Parkw 
to lift 
management 


spact 
iy Terminal has been planned 
the shoulders of industry 
many of the annoying de- 
tails and frustrating delays usually pres- 
ent 


from 


it most new plant sites. By so doing, 
normal business operations and profits 
for each occupant may start immediately 

The idea of bringing different indus- 
tries together into one convenient loca- 
tion and fitting their facilities into an 
organized, partially controlled pattern is 
one of the important concepts in mod- 
ern city planning. Throughout the U. S. 
there are over 100 successful planned in- 
dustrial districts, most of which have 
been started within the last ten years. 
Usually these districts are on a tract of 


low-cost land which has certain location, 
utility and transportation advantages. An 
industry buys part of the land and erects 
its plant in accordance with established 
regulations 

Pittsburgh's Parkway Terminal, how- 
ever, goes several steps further by offer- 
ing the industry occupant complete plan- 
ning, facilities Businesses 
will locate in one huge building divided 
into sections like a shopping 
utilities will 


and services 


center 
and 
required 


Space be allocated as 
building and grounds 
1s well as private police 
protection will be furnished by Parkway 
Terminal. Such additional conveniences 
as a cafeteria-restaurant, auditorium, 
clinic, bank and service station will be 
provided for the use of the Terminal’'s 
‘family” of industries. 


3asic 


maintenance 


Because all of this can be accomplished 
ona acquisition and operat- 
ing much lower for each 
industry than would be the case if com- 
panies built separate buildings and pro- 
vided for their needs individually 

Pittsburgh architectural firms, Kuhn 
& Newcomer and Schell, Deeter & Stott, 
have designed Parkway Terminal as the 
last word in functional efficiency and 
modern beauty. It will be a reinforced 
concrete structure of 2 and 3-levels with 
ramp connections for plant and ware- 
house areas. Adjacent office space will be 
available in multi-story buildings at- 
tached to the main structure at regular 
intervals 


large scale 


costs will be 
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The building will be over 4400 ft. long 
and will cover 25 acres when completed 
It will incorporate 2,000,000 sq. ft. of floor 
500,000 sq. ft, of office an) 
lineal feet of truck dock and 
for 100 cars 

One of the unusual features is 
the specially constructed roof which will 
support 


area, space 


rail siding 
most 


a roadway and provide parking 
space for 2500 autos. Employees will b 
ible to step from their cars to their place 
of work within a few 
ing lot additional 
be located on the ground 

Rail siding will connect with the Pitts- 
burgh & West 
offers 24-hour service to the 
Terminal. Overnight freight service will 
be available Parkway Terminal 
ind such market-material centers as Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Bal 
timore, Philadelphia and New York vy 
P&WYV other connecting 
All major steel and other basic 
in the Tri-state 
easily 

The Parkway whict 
passes in front of Parkway Terminal will 
give Terminal occupants rapid 
the Turnpike and other 
highw iys 


moments 
500 


A park 


for an autos will 


Virginia Railway which 


switching 


between 


and railroads 
producers 
area are also reached 


Penn-Lincoin 


iccess to 
leading district 

Parkway Terminal is owned and mar 
aged by Parkway Terminal Company 
which is sponsored by Dick Enterprises 
The Pittsburgh and West Virginia Rail- 
way is also actively participating in crea 
tion of the project 

Cost of Parkway Terminal is estimated 
at approximately $30,000,000. Develop- 
ment the Spring of 19% 
with planned for early 1955 
Construction is being performed by Dick 
Corporation General Contractor on 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport Terminal 
Westinghouse Atomic Power Buildings 
Naval Training Center 
projects 


during 
oct upan y 


began 


ind many other 
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Racial Differentials Aggravate 


South's Income Problem 


By Caldwell R. Walker 


Editor 


HAT ti nuch of a x 
ng is well demonstrated by the Sout 


force 


ere can be too r rd 


h's 


pointed out in preceding articles the 
outh's 


tuted 


labor pool as presently consti- 
is more than adequate 
illed 


fewer 


for the func- 
tior t is < 


Not 


upon to perform 

ind a half million 
qualified workers in various parts of the 
South extending practically 


prac 
ind 


than one 


throughout 
ready ivailable to 
o the surplus would have 


» nearly three million per 
il opportunities in other 

red large 

Southern 


Pr lly the entire 


numbers fron 


their homes 
number still re 


iining are presently eking out a pre 


subsistence on Southern 


they 


handicaps rather 


rious farms 


where serve as part time workers 


nd as than benefits t 


the farms that support then 


Surplus Largely Nonwhite 


Of the 


thirds, or 


Southern labor surplus two- 


more than one million persons 
workers 
idle for 


a problem that presses ever 


ire Negro 
their 
South 


ind economically 
the 


more 


semi status creates 


urgently for solution 


On the one hand it is a problem blessed 


with rosy possibilities, for these workers 


ivailable to new 


me the focal 


ndustry could easily be- 
point for 
Southern ine 
billions of dollars 
could would 


sxccumulation 


of new ome running into 


Such income in turn 
the groundwork 
new purchasing power equal to that 
of a state Arkansas 
In other would be practically 
equivalent to adding another to the 16 
Blue Book states of the South so far as 
markets and market potentials are 
cerned 

the other hand, being 
type that it is, the 


ind form 


of 
like Mississippi or 


words it 


con- 


On of the par- 


ticular South's labor 
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Business TJ 


rend 


problem of finding 
ew industry for the 
such types of in- 
shed. It also poses 
vhether the Region 
ifficient such indus- 
lustrial balance. 
s problem and the 
estion will 
and encour- 


the 


decide 
permit 
mn of 
or to establish 


Colored 
the 
es that will inhibit 
ern labor by other 
y 


omes the adopted 
the 
itself economical- 
to be earned by the 
the Region will not 
standards of this 
will improve 
the 
individual 


industrialists, 


also 
ther groups in 
pon an 


it this true is readily ap- 


parent from f Southern incomes 


viewed fron point of racial dis- 
tribution 


Southern individu ncomes, viewed as 


a whole are knowr all Southerners 
cent lower on the 


the United States 


to be some 


twenty 
those 


iverage than 
at large 

Considered in this inner, thirteen of 
states make up the 
48-state list, as recorded 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
in that Agency's compilation of Income 
Payments to Individuals. Only Missouri, 
Maryland and Texas are found apart from 
sister states and higher in the list, and 
even these trail a number of other states 
with less valuable terials and human 
resources 


the sixteen Southerr 


lower end of the 


When considering incomes, however, 
and their impact upon human well- 
being and development, it is not amiss 
to consider certain provisions other than 
mere “payments to individuals.” 

It is well known, for instance, that all 
payments to individuals do not constitute 
actual purchasing power. Income taxes 
intervene to drain off substantial incre- 
ments. 

It also is well known that markets are 
by no means supported by individual de- 
mand alone. Corporations expend huge 
amounts from depreciation reserves and 
also from retained profits for capital 
goods that go a long way toward sus- 
taining the prosperity of all economy, 
both National and Regional 

Furthermore the effect of racial dis- 
tribution of income can go a long way 
toward making the incomes of some sec- 
tions look worse than they actually are. 
This latter stipulation is considerably 
more applicable to the South than to 
other sections of the United States by 
reason of the Region's greatly higher pro- 
portion of Nonwhite population 


Income of Whites Good In South 


When the three foregoing provisions 
are given due effect, it is found that per 
capita incomes of the white segment of 
Southern population stand out in much 
better relationship to those of the United 
States than said of per 
capita incomes of the entire population. 

Furthermore, 


changes 


can be average 


startling 
occur in 


rather 
seen to 


some 
can be inter- 
state relationships 

Probably the most striking of these is 
the of South Carolina. With total 
State Income of $2,369 million from all 
sources and after deduction of income 
taxes, and with population of 2,238 thou- 
sand 


case 


this state recorded an average per 
capita income in 1954 of $1,059, to rank 
46th in the list of 48 states and District 
of Columbia 

Taking South Carolina’s white 
alone with its total income as above of 
$2,015 million and population of 1,367, the 
per capita average is found to be $1,476, 
raising the State's rank from 46th to 24th 


race 


Other Southern states showing striking 
differences between total population and 
white-only incomes are Louisiana, mov- 
ing up by such calculation from 3lst to 
13th in rank; Georgia, moving from 44th 
to 29th; from 39th 
to 32nd 


and Virginia moving 


States in the South losing rank through 
this type of calculation are Kentucky and 
Arkansas wheré low income status is due 
less to race differentials than in other 
states and where concentration of effort 
on raw material industries is 
come-reducing element 


i prime in- 


While the white racial elements of the 
South have some distance to go before 
their average incomes will be equivalent 
to those of the highly industrialized 
North East Central Kegion, racial impli- 
cations tend to make the Region's income 
status show up to marked disadvantage. 
as the accompanying state-by-state tabu- 
lation will readily disclose 
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vs. White-Only Income—1|954 


(000) $ mil. s 


State 


Maine : 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New England 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Middle Atlantic 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


East North Central 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

Florida 


South Atlantic 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


East South Central 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


West South Central 


Minnesota 
lowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


West North Central 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

Nevada 


Mountain 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Pacific 

United States 


South* 


*16 Blue Book States 


Population 


Total 


930 
532 
385 
4,954 
\24 


2,219 


8,344 


15,433 
5,250 
10,779 


31,462 


8,554 
4,209 
9,165 
7.024 
3,578 
32,530 


15,570 


3103 
2.638 
4.154 

636 


2.540 
1,639 
12.554 
16,733 
161,198 


54,076 
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White 
927 
531 
3R5 

4.870 
SUR 


2,159 


8,680 


14,430 
4,898 
10,121 
29,449 
8.007 
4,020 
8,468 
6.525 
3,535 


30,555 


316 


625 
642 
1,341 
1.935 


14,076 


608 


204 
5,483 
2,474 
1,613 
11,763 
15,850 
144,419 

' $2,854 


Total Income 


Total 


$1,146 
706 
469 
7,494 
1,221 
3,553 


14,589 


22,406 
8,997 
15,980 


47,383 


14,073 

7,080 
15,735 
10,523 


5,205 


52,616 


638 
3,684 
1,954 
4,225 
2,301 
4.516 
2,369 
4,085 
4,038 


27,810 


3,391 
3,990 
3,204 


1,792 


3,857 
2.262 
18,954 
25,073 
229,2 
66,103 


White 


$1,143 
706 
469 
7,400 
1,207 
3,485 


14,407 


21,375 
8,628 
15,277 


45,280 


13,412 
6,832 
14,807 
9,839 
5,153 


50,043 


592 
3,349 
458 
3,735 
2,191 


3,235 
3,591 
2,704 
1,417 


10,947 


1,531 
3.105 
2.764 
11,632 


19,032 


4,250 
4.003 
5.518 
786 
827 
1,936 
3,155 
20,475 


934 
772 


547 
1,862 
923 
1,086 
1,120 


3,788 
2,239 
18,082 
24,109 
216,227 


Per Cap. Income 


Total 


$1,232 
1,327 
1,218 
1,513 
1,482 
1,601 


1,482 


1,452 
1,714 
1,483 


1,506 


1,645 
1,682 
1,717 
1,498 
1,455 
1,617 


1,738 
1,416 
2,270 
1,178 
1,182 
1,063 
1,059 
1,116 
1,146 


1,276 
1,466 
1,332 
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1,527 
1.400 
1,242 
1,254 
1,436 
1.609 


1,437 


1,503 
1,262 
1,770 
1,302 
1,223 
1,151 
1501 
1,587 


1,345 
1,519 
1,381 
1,510 
149% 
1422 
1,222 


White 


$1,233 
1,327 
1,218 
1,520 
1,494 
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High Industrial Noise Levels Can 
Increase Compensation Claims 


lf Workers Are Going Deaf—Watch Out! Lack of deafness claims up 


now does not preclude trouble later. 


By L. V. Morehouse 


| Ain muct ‘ earing worth these 
’ For operators of industrial plants, 
to that 


trouble 


answer question can spell 


pensive 


billion 
ms for 


wo dollars in compensation 


hearing loss estimated 
filed up to 1953. A total of $55,400 
ompensation awards was paid to 24 
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little over a year 
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claim against the steel industry 


to half 
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Occupational 
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dition of employment 
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you have 
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measuremer 
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Our ears tolerate noise up to about 90 
decibels fairly well, although there may 
be wide industrial differences. We can- 
not communicate vocally at any level 
over about 80 to 85 decibels; we must 
use sign language. When noise levels 
in a plant reach the 90 decibel figure, 
the plant has an injury factor, at least 
as far as the more exposed workers are 
concerned. 

This noise injury potential has sev- 
eral important elements. The noise may 
be steady, as when a motor is running. 
It may be intermittent, as in chipping 
and riveting operations, or the sound of 
jet engines. It may have a relatively 
low pitch (or frequency), as with re- 
ciprocating engines, or it may have a 
relatively high frequency, as in the 
escape of high pressure steam. 

Hearing loss is dependent upon a com- 
bination of these elements. An inter- 
mittent noise over about 90 decibels can 
cause permanent deafness if a worker 
is repeatedly exposed. On the other 
hand, a single exposure to a blast noise 
of 160 decibels can also cause permanent 
damage. One positive factor in hearing 
loss is that it is not progressive—it does 
not increase as a result of previous ex- 
posure once a person is removed from 
the objectionable noise. Temporary deaf- 
ness due to sound will correct itself, but 
actual hearing loss is a nerve loss and 
is incurable. 

If your employees use ear protectors, 
such as ear plugs of approved design, 
working conditions due to high noise 
levels will be improved in those instances 
where the frequency (or pitch) of the 
not exceedingly high or low 
Ear muffs and helmets are also a help 
where a severe noise factor exists, but 
on the whole, they have not been found 
to offer as much protection as ear plugs. 

Noise 


now 


noise 1s 


as an occupational hazard is 
recognized. You've been living with 
a problem the immensity of which you 
haven't fully appreciated, perhaps. The 
fact that you have no deafness claims 
as yet means little. Just because you 
haven't had any fires doesn’t mean that 
you have no fire potential 
problem-—now, 
here? 

No yet is able tell you with 
absolute certainty what is and what is 
not safe practice. Groups interested in 
the problem are working through the 
American Standards to de- 
velop safety standards for industrial 
though, you can look ahead 
If you want to be prepared, you'll take 
steps now to keep your operations with- 
in the generally acknowledged limits of 
safe noise levels. 


There's your 


where do you go from 


one to 


Association 


noise, so 


Take a walk through your plant while 
talking with someone. If there is any 
area where you have difficulty under- 
standing each other, you'd better start 
thinking about noise control. If you have 
admittedly noisy operations, have them 
checked with a sound analyzer. See what 
can be done to damp or isolate noisy 
machinery-—and don't forget that noisy 
machinery sometimes means 

(Continued on page 52) 


needless 
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Chemical Industry in the South 


Growing at a Remarkable Rate 


By McLellan Smith 


A generation ago the South could claim 
but a small percentage of the nation’s 
chemical industry. Today, based on a 
recent state-by-state survey of chemi- 
cal construction, made by the American 
Chemical Society, the 16 southern states 
can lay claim to 58.5 per cent, dollarwise, 
of the completed, operating chemical 
plants, 65 per cent of new plants under 
construction, and 39.6 per cent of planned 
new construction. (See table for State 
breakdown). 

In the past year the South's chemical 
industry boasted completed privately 
financed construction projects costing 
nearly $713 million, had planned new 
construction totaling $229.5 million, and 
had underway new construction total- 
ing $605.7 million. Of the planned new 
construction, much is now taking place, 
while approximately 35 per cent of the 
new construction in progress when the 
survey was made is now completed and 
in production. 

Nationally, the chemical industry has 
been growing at a rate nearly double 
that of industry as a whole, while in the 
South the growth has been about double 
the national rate. Today, chemicals is 
the South's fourth largest industry, sur- 
passed only by textiles, food manufec- 
turing, and industry based on petroleum 
and coal. Present trends indicate that 
by 1975, as much as 75 per cent of the 
chemical industry will be located in the 
South. Since the outbreak of the Korean 
“police action,” half of all new chemical 
plants built in the United States have 
been located in southern states 

The chemical industry's “march” 
southward can be attributed to a num- 
ber of factors—-abundance of raw mate- 
rials, better climatic conditions, stable 
labor supply, applied research and the 
initiative of its own leaders. Raw mate- 
rials need little comment or discussion 
here. The South has virtually unlimited 
supplies, particularly for the manufac- 
ture of plasties and synthetic textiles, 
while her petroleum reserves are ade- 
quate to the demands of our relatively 
new synthetic rubber industry 

Climatic conditions are superior to 
other areas of the country, adding up to 
less production time lost through ill- 
nesses resulting from severe weather, 
while those chemical operations that are 
of necessity in the open—quarrying, sur- 
face mining, stumpage gathering for 
plastics—can be carried on with far less 
interference or stoppage due directly to 
snow, sleet and sub-freezing tempera- 
tures 
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Stability of labor supply, of more than 
passing importance, is attributable to the 
fact that labor is close to 100 per cent 
native-born and free of ideologies which 
hamper the manufacturers in areas 
where a large percentage of labor is 
either foreign-born, or only a generation 
or two removed from alien lands, with 
consequent ties to their native lands, 
and native philosophies. The writer 
does not wish to disparage the intelli- 
gence of our naturalized citizens, but he 
would point out they are more suscept- 
ible to the advice of union leaders more 
concerned with personal political power 
than with the genuine welfare of rank- 
and-file membership. The southern 
worker regards himself as a free man, 
capable of dealing directly with “the 
boss,” consequently he does not see the 
need of paying cash tribute to an or- 
ganization which would dictate the terms 
under which he would work, giving in 
return only the “privilege” of walking a 
picket line for wage gains that too often 
are offset by wages lost while on strike. 

Irresponsible charges of sub-standard 
wages and living conditions in the South 
will not stand up under careful scrutiny 
Admittedly, southern wage scales in 
many industries are lower than in other 
parts of the country but, because of 
other conditions, the southern wage 
earner’s economic position is superior to 
that of. his contemporary elsewhere 

Living in the heart of a great agricul- 
tural, cattle and fiber country, the south- 





ern worker pays less for his food; his 
clothing is manufactured in his own 
backyard, while milder winters keep his 
fuel costs and medical expense down 
The southern wage earner knows these 
things. At the same time, southern 
management is too intelligent to take ad- 
vantage of lack of unionization. The 
southern industrialist knows full well 
that his most valuable asset is the con- 
tented worker. The industrialist who 
would “grind down” his labor through 
sub-standard wages and working cond!i- 
tions wouldn't be on the scene for any 
length of time. 

After this brief outline of the “whys” 
of the chemical and other industrial 
growth of the South, a brief resume of 
southern chemistry is in order, In 1975 
the South will be using around two mil- 
lion tons of nitrogen annually; by 1957 
it will have an annual output of 1.5 mil- 
lion tons a year. 

In another 20 years the demand for 
sulphur will be up 110 per cent, bauxite 
190 per cent, phosphate rock 150 per 
cent, magnesium 1845 per cent and tita- 
nium 325 per cent. Today the South is 
a major producer of all these minerals 
Intensive exploration indicates more of 
them will be found in future years 

Southern newsprint production is 
moving up each year; may reach a mini- 
mum of 1,250,000 tons annually by 1975 
Research indicates some of this tonnage 
may come from bagasse fiber, a residue 
from sugar cane grinding and presently 
the basis of a husky wallboard industry 
in Mississippi and Louisiana 

Estimated expansion of the petro- 
chemical industry in the next 20 years 
is 170 per cent. Today, more than 80 
per cent of all petrochemical plants are 
in the South, largely along the Louisiana- 
Texas Gulf coast 

Synthetic fiber production—-almost en- 
tirely a southern industry—-faces an in- 
dicated increase of 1100 per cent in the 
next 20 years. It will become one of the 
most important manufacturing opera- 
tions in the region 


‘Continued on page 55) 


Chemical Industry Construction In South 


STATE Planned 
Alabama $ 11,000 
Arkansas ‘ 
Florida 61,900 
Georgia 3,500 
Kentucky 12,250 
Louisiana 24,650 
Maryland 6.500 
Mississippi 400 
Missouri 6,260 
North Carolina 2,100 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina 250 
Tennessee 4,600 
Texas 79,500 
Virginia 13,000 
West Virginia 3,600 
Total South $229,510 
Total Other 351,475 
% South 39.6 
% Other 4 


Under Con- 
struction 
(Thousands 


of dollars/ Completed Total 
$ 5,322 $ 14,102 $ 30424 
450 450 
21,700 152,000 235,600 
14,400 24,000 41,900 
27,800 21,950 62,000 
62,500 145,600 232,750 
10,150 6,750 23,400 
20,000 17,500 37,900 
38,250 3,600 48,110 
9,660 7.250 19,010 
7,000 22,750 29,750 
8,527 . 1,035 9,812 
23,600 11,750 44,950 
264,461 227,431 571,392 
38,547 20,172 71,719 
9A395 AIS 74,410 
$605,712 $712,755 $1,547,977 
327,695 03,761 1,182,981 
65.0 585 56.6 
35.0 41.5 43.3 








Mayor de Lesseps S. Morrison cutting the 


ribbon at the opening of the new 


$1,000,000 Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill plant at New Orleans. Norman E. Elsas, Atlanta, 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 


(left), and Jason 


M. Elsas, Executive Vice- 


President and New Orleans Branch Manager (right), watch approvingly. 


Million Dollar Bag & Cotton Plant 
Dedicated At New Orleans 
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Bag and Cotton 


history 


32 


iblished its first branch here 
it 430 Fulton St 
But long before that—as early as 1868 
Fulton had its beginning with the estab- 
lishment of a small manufacturing plant 
Atlanta 


Elsas 


when it est 


by German 
The 
father 
rhe 


immigrant in 
founder Jacob grand- 
of Jason M. Elsas 


plant was a sn 


was 


ill three-story brick 
building known as the “Old Market 
House at the corner of Pryor and 
Mitchell Sts. in 

With his May, Elsas 
founded Elsas, May & Co., which operat- 

i the Southern Bag 


Atlanta 


partner, Isaac 


ed u ‘r the name 
Manufactory 
They n 


ind « 


wnufactured for 


numer- 


bags 
the 
then pow ered 


paper 
grocers otton bags for 


yus flour mills which were 


by water wheels 
In the midd 70s, Elsas 


l 
le 
partner Isaac May's sh 


bought his 
of the com- 
the shares of 


ire 
ins n I - ver 


two other associates who decided to take 
the paper bag phase of the business into 
a separate organization. 

Fulton now manufactures only multi- 
wall bags of paper, leaving the thin “pa- 
per pokes” to other manufacturers. 

Then Elsas was struck by the fact that 
although the company was located in the 
heart of the South’s rich cotton-produc- 
ing region, and although orders for flour 
and meal bags were coming from nearly 
every section of the South, it was still 
necessary to buy cloth in New England 
having it finished in some Northern 
bleachery before shipment to Atlanta 

The South lacked cotton mill and fin- 
ishing facilities to do the job. 

Elsas got a cotton manufacturing char- 
ter and on Feb. 25, 1876, launched the 
Fulton Cotton Spinning Co. It was named 
after Fulton County, in which Atlanta is 
located. 

The plant was at the site of a Civil 
War iron foundry. 

On May 4, 1889, the name was changed 
to Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills and the 
plant expanded to include two more mills, 
a bleachery for finishing textiles and a 
new bag manufacturing plant. 

Then the firm began to branch out, es- 
tablishing its first base outside of Atlanta 
in New Orleans in 1897 

Then branches were built through the 
years in St. Louis, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Denver, and 
Savannah 

Fulton now processes bags from the raw 
cotton to the finished product. Today it is 
one of the 
burlap and 
the country 

The plant 
nunciation is a 


Los Angeles 


largest producers of cotton, 


paper (multi-wall) bags in 


new which opened on An- 
good example of man- 
agement's consideration for the employe 
3efore Fulton decided where to build 
its new plant it polled its workers 
it asked them. 
the 
the 


“Where do you live?” 

They “All 
Uptown, downtown, 
Gentilly, Metairie--everywhere.” 

3ut them lived 
and near the river 


answered, over place 


across river, 


most of above Canal 

And an amazing concentration of them 
lived within blocks of the industrial sec- 
tion running between Annunciation and 
the river on the uptown side of Canal 

Fulton found other advantages to the 
spot. It convenient to railroad fa- 
cilities for its “commuting” products. The 
Laurel bus the front door 
of a big square on Annunciation 

So Fulton's map of the city with marks 
to indicate 
off doubly—in plant location, convenience 
and in worker satisfaction 


was 


ran right by 


where its employes live paid 


But that’s not the only convenience the 
big steel frame building on 
offers its workers 

Employees with 
them at 
few blocks away 


Annunciation 


children can 
House, only a 


small 

Kingsley 
to be cared for at a rea- 
during their 


leave 


sonable charge working 
hours 
Annunciation Playground, just a few 
blocks down the street, provides sports 
space for employes with an athletic bent 
Facilities are available for softball, vol- 


leyball, basketball, tennis, and swimming 
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Free parking is available in the large 
parking area at the plant's doorstep. 

Giant exhaust fans in summer and hot 
air heaters in winter—plus a 2-inch thick 
layer of fiberglass in the roof—help to 
keep the plant's temperature comfortable 
for the workers 

High ceilings also help in this task 

The air is completely changed in the 
plant every 2' minutes 

Special plastic wall sections protect 
workers from the sun while at the same 
time letting in light. This is supplemented 
by many other windows and modern 
fluorescent lights in all working sections 

Seven new washrooms and dressing 
rooms are scattered in mezzanines 
throughout the working areas to be con- 
venient to the workers. Each worker has 
his own private locker 

“Coffee Break” time comes once each 
morning and afternoon for Fulton's work- 
ers—-in addition to lunch hour, of course 

The building which measures 296 feet 
wide by 715 feet long and contains 212,- 
000 square feet of area, is constructed of 
steel trusses with a cement foundation 
and floor. Sides of the building are brick 
up to a height of five feet, and above the 
brick is a covering of Cemesto board 
Roof height in the manufacturing area 
is 18 feet, while in the warehouse area it 
is 24 feet. All manufacturing areas are 
illuminated by fluorescent lights while 
special plastic wall sections permit use of 
daylight as well as artificial light. The 
warehouse and manufacturing areas are 
cooled by giant exhaust fans in the sum- 
mer and warmed by hot air heaters in the 
winter. General office areas as well as a 
cafeteria seating 250 people, are com- 
pletely air conditioned the year ‘round 
Employee facilities, in addition to the 
cafeteria, include rest rooms and dressing 
rooms, smoking areas, first aid stations 
and offstreet parking for automobiles 
Alongside the warehouse area, a railroad 
siding permits the handling of ten freight 
cars at one time here are 8 truck load- 
ing bays, equipped with hydraulic lift 
docks which raise or lower so as to ad- 


i 


just to various truck heights 
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thove: 

terial view of mammoth plant of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill 
shows the vast area covered by the building, which is 296 feet 
wide and 715 feet long. This one floor manufacturing installation 
occu pies 212,000 square feet, making it one of the largest bag 
plants in the nation, 


Below: 

Following dedication of the new plant, customers and civic and 
business leaders were taken on a guided tour, Here, visitors view 
rolls of burlap which are awaiting use on one of the plant's giant 


automatic textile presses. 










































































Macon, Georgia, Fiberboard Plant 
Doubling Its Present Capacity 





Large carth - mov- 
ing machines begin 
excavating for the 
second board mill 
at the Armstrong 
Cork Company. 
The new addition 
will double the 
plant’s present ca- 
pacity to produce 
building products. 
When the expan- 
sion program is 
completed, by next 
summer, the Ma- 
con plant will be 
one of the largest 
fiberboard mills in 


the world. 





C. J. Backstrand, President of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, is shown turning the 
first spadeful of earth to launch an expansion 
program at the Company's Macon, Georgia, 
fiberboard plant that will double the present 
capacity of the plant. 


dmong the other Armstrong executives 
shown at the recent ceremony are J. V. Jones, 
General Sales Manager of the Building Prod- 
ucts Division, second from left; and H. R. 
Peck, Jr.. Vice President and General Man- 
ager of Building Materials Operations, fifth 
from left. 





The Macon expansion project is right on 
schedule. Contractors are Thompson and 
Street Construction Company of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The architectural and engi- 
neering work is being done by Armstrong's 
Engineering Department. 
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Ultramodern Dome Coliseum 


Erected in Charlotte, N. C. 


New beauty has been added to the sky- 
line of Charlotte, N. C., with the 
struction of an ultramodern coliseum fea- 
turing an immense, dome-shaped alumi- 
num roof that 120 ft. 
level. This glittering, 

believed to be the 
has supporting pillars only 
around the circumference of 
The 
is part of a civic 


con- 


rises above street 


spectacular dome 
largest of its type 
in the world 
its two-acre 
area structure, nearing completion 
project 
dramatic, futuristic design 

Basic construction of the dome 
i steel-ribbed frame overlaid 
With this 


spectators seated in the 


executed in 


involves 
with 
type 


web 
preformed concrete rib 
of construction 
auditorium 
structed by pillars or supporting columns 
The aluminum roof that covers the 
represent i 


will have their view unob- 
dome 
weight and 
to provide long-lasting beauty 
3,665 


supported 


great saving in 
promises 


The 


pieces of 


dome surface consists of 


iluminum, which are 


by a steel-ribbed web frame, stretching 


in a giant, convex latticework from a 


steel tension around the 
the 
sion ring 
the 


circumfer- 
central 
ring 


arched 


ring 
dome to a 
The 


thrust 


ence of compres- 


tension which ab- 


sorbs of the ribs 


1,000 


roof 
thick, 32 in. wide, and 


The central 


two inches 


ft. in circumference com- 


diameter of 45 ft 
steel 


pression ring has a 
30th rings are 
sections 

The prefabricated 
ground-welded 
rib 
in each quadrant at a 
load 
ground-welded 
weighed 14 tons 

The dome has a one-piece aluminum 
cap. The cap, with a radius of about 60 
ft., is made of aluminum sections welded 
together. The 
aluminum sheet fastened by a unique, ex- 


made of welded 


arched ribs were 
and were erected in three- 
sections, with one section emplaced 
time to 
Three-rib dome 


were 176 ft 


insure @ 
balanced sections, 


alse long, and 


balance of the dome has the 


truded aluminum batten seam roof sys- 
tem. Extruded aluminum channel-shaped 
battens first bolted to the 
ribbing, or “orange peel,” 
The the pre- 
1uge aluminum sheet roof- 
then fitted the 
upturned channel legs; and the unit was 
bolt running through 
sluminum channel, whose 
a downward position, fitted over 
the assembly and 


were root 
structure in a 
irrangement 
032 Oo 


edges of 
formed, 
ing material 


were 


over 
secured by a an- 
other extruded 
legs, in 
acted a8 a cap 

Once the roofing material had been as- 
sembled on site, the batten roof installa- 
tion was easily and quickly accomplished 
The watertight roof assembly system al- 
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for 
Dome construction is engineered to 
withstand 125 mph winds 

The ‘ 
achievements 
builder There is 
unobstructed view for each spectator 


lows ample expansion and contrac- 


tion 
ombination of engineering 
provides spectator and 
the 
rhe 
roofing weighs 
foot. Thus 


supporting 


many advantages 


lightweight, aluminum 


only one pound per square 


the heavier, more expensive 


structures required for masonr rel tile 
roofing Further, the 
roof's natural finish promises to be main- 
tenance And the extensive use of 
aluminum about 90,000 Ibs. of it on 


hand rails 


are unnecessary 
free 
lou- 
vers sheet 


entrances roofing 


batten extrusions, copings, and gutters 
the structure an ultr 
pearance 

The 
21’ arena, is being built 


gives i-modern ap- 


coliseum, which provides a 99 x 
iS a games and 
will seat 13,500 


exhibitions center which 


people. It is part of a large civic project 


that also includes an adjacent 2,500-seat 


auditorium. Expected to be completely 
ready for use in September, 1955, the twin 
entertainment 
plot 
maginatively 
Charlotte 


will 


centers occupy an eight- 


acre which architects will be 


Convenient to 


Say 
landscaped 
downtown and to 
the 
parking are 

Aluminum 


residential 


areas, unit also have extensive 


sheet the 


Aluminum 


for rooling was 


supplied by Company of 
Architect 
Odell, Jr 
Thompson and 
the general 
Structures, Inc 
roof 


Alcoa, Tenn., works 
for the colise 
Associates, of ( 
Street of 
contractors 
of Pittsburgh 


fabrication 


America’s 
um was A.G 
‘harlotte 
Charlotte 


and 


were 
Aluminum 
for 


was responsible 


and installation 





Our Public Relations Opportunities 
Are Wide Open... 


Its best known application is where a large factory, to some extent, domi- 


nates a small town. 


ae one of the most fascinating 
aspects of public what is 
called “plant city relations” or 
munity relations.” 


relations is 
“com- 
This is the develop- 
ment of good neighborly be- 
tween the factory ‘or big commercial 
undertaking) on the one hand and the 
people of the city, town, or suburb in 
which it is situated, on the other 

Its best known application is in cases 
where some extent 
where one fam- 
two or three depends 
plant for its livelihood 
life is sometimes 
by the times of the factory shifts 
industries are smaller 
bigger the relations field 
falls extent, and this 
simply means that community relations 
programs have to be \v 
ditions 

For example 


relations 


large factory to 
dominates a small town 
ily out of 
on the 


even everyday 


uvery 
where 
geared 
Where 
and cities are 
community 
away to a large 
iried to suit con- 


while a 
employes would have little or 


of 100 
no use for 
fac- 
small town 
of 5,000 inhabitants must regard a com- 
munity 


factory 


a community relations 


SOO 


program, a 
tory with workers in a 
relations 

A publi rei 
duty of 


plan as essential 


itions man assigned 


looking after community 


function. Before he 
can start putting over the story of the 
factory to the community, he first has 
to ascertain what is the prevailing atti- 
tude of the community towards the plant. 

If he is sensible he will use scientific 
surveys for measuring community opin- 
and not the oft-used system of 
chatting in the club or over a game of 
This latter is known as the “im- 
pressionistic method” and is just as re- 
liable as human nature itself! 

When in the light of community opin- 
ion a program can be devised, channels 
open for the nation of informa- 
tion are quite plentiful and are invari- 
ably wide open to exploitation. They in- 
clude 


fa) 


tions has a two-way 


ions, 


bridge 


diss« 


A free flow 
trial news te the 
(b) The 


personal and indus- 
il newspaper; 
stitutional (as dis- 
tinct from advertising; 

(ec) The open offer to provide speakers 
at functions of |! iry, Round Table, 
Chambers of Con ree, Kiwanis, and 


use 


“selling 


other groups 
(d) The 


schools, supported 


ent of talks to 
course by factory 


arrany 


Visits 


nent of local peo- 








“You look nice and cool today, Miss Zilch.” 
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ple to visit the plant and see how it 
works; 

(f) Participation in good causes by 
donating funds, advertising in programs, 
entering floats in parades, etc. 

(g) The encouragement of executives 
to take part in communiity activities 
such as publicity associations, road safety 
organizations, and so on. 


ANNUAL REPORT: 


Once only a four-page, single-color 
leaflet, with masses of figures and bal- 
ance sheets, the annual report today is 
developing into a useful public relations 
tool. 

Innumerable companies throughout 
the United States and Canada, who a 
few years ago would have frowned at 
any color or any relief from finance in 
the annual report, are now producing 
extremely readable booklets in which the 
purely financial pages often occupy only 
a third or less of the whole. 

Well produced annual reports cost 

money, however, and it would be foolish 
indeed to restrict a colorful report only 
to those who used to receive the old black- 
and-white four pager. Although it is 
primarily to inform shareholders of the 
state of the company, the annual report 
today can be developed and used in a 
great many other ways: (a) Sent out to 
appropriate newspapers and trade pub- 
lications, it can often produce very use- 
ful editorial publicity. (b) It should be 
made freely available to employees. 
Personal copies should certainly go to 
departmental managers, with instruc- 
tions to give their staffs an opportunity 
to see it. 
Trade channels, such as distrib- 
utors, wholesalers and retailers (as ap- 
plicable) are naturally interested, and 
some method should be devised of get- 
ting annual reports into the right hands 
in this category. 

(d) To distribute to members of the 
general public would usually be imprac- 
ticable and costly, but where mailing 
lists are kept of selected consumers, these 
can be used to advantage. 

Greatest opponents of the dolled-up 
annual report are invariably those who 
would receive much of the Kudos—the 
financial men, the secretary, the treas- 
urer and the accountant. To them, fig- 
ures alone are beautiful pictures. Pub- 
lic relations men believe, however, that 
round dry-as-dust ledgers something 
more interesting can be woven, and far- 
sighted financial departments are letting 
them weave. The annual report is an 
important manifestation of this 
eration 


fc) 


co-op- 


SHAREHOLDER RELATIONS: 


In almost any company, the most for- 
gotten of all its people are those who 
put up the money in the first place—the 
shareholders! Yet they are a ready made 
public—a public easy to get on a direct 


(Continued on page 3A) 
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PORT 


ALABAMA 
Mobile 


New Warehouse — Shippers through 
the Port of Mobile within the next thirty 
days will have available the facilities of 
a new $330,000 storage warehouse now 
nearing completion at Alabama State 
Docks. 

The new warehouse will be used pri- 
marily to house imported goods such as 
crude rubber, canned goods, jute bag- 
ging, desiccated coconut, etc. 

The budding will be equipped with a 
trackside loading and unloading plat- 
form with space for twelve railroad cars 
at a time, also two truck loading plat- 
forms—one at each end of the building 
which will accommodate eighteen trucks 
at a time. The building contains 50,000 
square feet of floor space with overhead 
sprinkler system. The foundation con- 
sists of reinforced concrete on piling and 
the floor is constructed of floating re- 
inforced concrete slabs. 

The new warehouse at the $35,000,000 
Docks system will augment other mod- 
ern units such as shipside piers and 
warehouses, bulk material handling 
plant, terminal switching railroad, ship- 
side cold sterage plant, grain elevator 
and other mechanical equipment used for 
ocean terminal shipping. 

This warehouse along with the other 
facilities have made Mobile one of the 
foremost ports of the nation 


Cuba-Nassau Cruise For the first 
time in its 68year-old history, Brownell 
Tours, with headquarters in Birmingham, 
will originate a cruise from an Alabama 
port 

President George Brownell said the 
firm has chartered the 400-berth air con- 
ditiened SILVERSTAR for an all-Ala- 
bama seven-day cruise, leaving Mobile, 
Saturday, August 13, at 4 p.m., for Cuba 
and Nassau, and returning the following 
Saturday at 9 a.m. 

Brownell, whose firm specializes in es- 
corted tours to Europe, said the Alabama 
Academy of General Practice will hold 
medical meetings aboard ship while at 
sea. He added that these meetings would 
not in any way affect any other cruise 
members 


Rubber Imports for Alabama Plants 
Perhaps no other product of modern 


ACTIVITY 


times has played a more important role 
in the welfare of our country than that 
of rubber—a product not produced with- 
in our continental boundaries. Toward 
the turn of the century the manufac- 
ture of rubber products began rising to 
a place of importance in our national 
economy. The effects of the rubber in- 
dustry since the early 1900s have been 
felt all over the world, because the in- 
dustry depends on international trade 
for its existence here. 

Located in Alabama are plants of two 
of the largest rubber companies of the 
world—-Goodyear at Gadsden, and Good- 
rich at Tuscaloesa. A common scene at 
the Alabama State Docks is that of a 
ship discharging thousands of bales of 
crude rubber from distant places such 
aS Indonesia which are destined for use 
in these two local industries. 

After the crude rubber is imported in- 
to this country, plants like these two in 
Alabama take in this raw material, re- 
fine it and shape it into tires and tubes 
for automobiles, trucks, airplanes and 
bicycles. And on mary occasions these 
products find themselves once again in 
the channels of foreign trade in being 
exported to many countries abroad 


FLORIDA 


. Jacksonville 


Large Eort User Expands Facilities 
U. S. Gypsum Company officials an- 
nounced earlier this month that con- 
struction of expanded facilities at the 
Jacksonville plant is now complete. This 
most recent expansion, according to 
company officials, permits an increase of 
6) per cent in production, a capacity suf- 
ficient to meet the building needs of 
75,000 houses annually. 

The Evergreen Avenue plant of U. S 
Gypsum Company in Jacksonville is a 
striking example of industrial growth and 
its relation to the port. 

One of the largest industrial users of 
the port, the plant receives its principal 
raw material... gypsum rock... from 
Nova Scotia. Specially designed U. S. 
Gypsum Company ships tie up at the 
plant dock where bulk unloading equip- 
ment is able to unload an entire shipload 
of 11,000 tons in an eight-hour period 
Caldwell Shipping Company is agent for 
the vessels 
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Soon after completion of the Jackson- 
ville plant in 1939, the rapid growth of 
the Southeast and the increasing demand 
for gypsum products began to bring 
about a series of expansion programs 
which, to date, have increased produc- 
tion capacity of the plant 500% since 
1940. 

Gypsum rock is today one of the port's 
largest imports . second only to pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. The 
relationship of the growth of the UV. S. 
Gypsum Company and our port trade is 
graphically revealed in the increase in 
gypsum rock imports which totaled 
258,410 tons in 1953, before the expan- 
sion program was begun. 


Truck Service to Midwest.-New and 
stronger ties between the Port of Jack- 
sonville and the fertile Mid-Western ter- 
ritory are being developed by truck lines 
bent on developing return traffic for 
their trailer units which supply Florida 
with consumer merchandise. 

The present imbalance of traffic due 
largely to Florida’s retired and tourist 
citizens is being corrected by placing 
greater emphasis on import traffic. 

Such action not only benefits the com- 
mon carrier truck operators by supply- 
ing round-trip loads but aids shippers 
and receivers who are seeking faster, 
cheaper methods of getting their goods 
from shipside. 

Great Southern Trucking Company, a 
pioneer in developing import and ex- 
port traffic from the Mid-West to Jack- 
sonville, is now handling shipments of 
import commodities to points as far 
away as lowa, Illinois and Indiana 

The truck line, a division of the Ryder 
System, cut its teeth in the import pic- 
ture handling shipments from the local 
docks to plants along its route 

Later, Great Southern began handling 
green coffee shipments to Birmingham, 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Chattanooga and 
similar points with roasting plants. 

With opening of the Maxwell House 
Instant Coffee plant last year, the truck 
line broke into a more extended oper- 
ation. It now carries instant coffee, im- 
ported and processed at Jacksonville, to 
numerous Southeastern and Mid-West- 
ern cities 

When traffic justifies, motor carrier 
import and export commodity rates are 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Continued from page 37) 
shed to the advantage of shippers 
of the commodities 
Great Southern transports to and 


is Just one 


1 port Among 


iged 


others are 
pack goods, sugar, bur 
brought in 
194. It 
refrigerated 


While it does 
and 


anned goods 


ed over $16,000,000 in 


pen losed and 


long its routes 


heavy lift hauling 


trailers take single lifts 


pounds 


Palm Beach 
Record Single Export Shipment of 
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irgest single 
tinental 


rly July 29 in 


export 
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fures 
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thinks 
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successful 
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ivate sources 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 


iter Baton Rouge 


ommodations 


Gulf of 


Mexics 
i grain eleva 

carly $4,000,008 
lities 


only the first 


unit of several scheduled to cost around 
$12,500,000, occurred on July 25th. 

The Port Commission, headed by Er- 
nest D. Wilson, president, invited com- 
ind other leaders from over the 
including »vernors of grain- 
resentatives of sev- 
nents, bankers and 

others. 

ed to bring or send 
samples of grain, which was blended and 


merce 


nation 


ign goverr 
officials 


sovernors 


railroad 


( were 


presented to representatives of the many 
countries to whict rge shipments will 
through tt port 
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shipping, is 
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land ) ocean-g 
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Arrivals 
All-time 


he Port of Balt re 


Vessel 


for First Half 


Record 


Year 
aCTIVITS 
during the first 


set Shipping 


th lished a new re 
Import Bureau of 
mmerce reports 
ths of 1955, an 
going vessels in all 
trade arrived 


level of ship traf- 


ag 


rne 


er a normal 
led the 


15 vessels 


oper- 
previous 
performance here 
assumes more sigr nce when it 


Y is re- 
called that during 


early part of 1954 
g a large number 
New York as a re- 
ibor strike at that 
yne, 525 vessei ar- 
the Baltimore 
all-time monthly 
Baltimore 
‘with 399 vessels 
January. Traffic 
bruary, but staged 
March, when en- 
2 his upward trend 
n April and May with inward 
novements regating 428 
latter figure 


There was 


1itimore was h 
ships diverted fr 
sult of the longst 
March 1% 
ils were 


Maritime I 
high for the 


port. In 
ri report by 
xchange 
Port 
The vear 1955 he 
iliing at 


declined 
14 
ul ? J 


and 
t! being 
a slight 


n June, with 437 


Export Grain in Sharp Rebound Ex- 
ree } , + 


{ rain loadings the Port of Balti- 


ré inded to 8407.428 


bushels from the 2,797,728 bushels 
shipped abroad in May, figures compiled 
by the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
reveal. During the same month of 1954, 
4,196,571 bushels of grain were loaded for 
export here 

Grain shipped from Baltimore in June 
included 5,150,158 bushels of wheat, 2,- 
444,230 bushels of corn, 429,571 bushels 
of oats, 364,802 bushels of barley and 18,- 
67 bushels of soybeans. Thus far this 
year, 39,261,881 bushels of grain have 
moved through the port for overseas des- 
tinations, against 29,579,461 
the first six months of 1954. 


bushels in 


Export Coal Activity Brisk Coal ex- 
ports through the Port of Baltimore in 
June continued at an 
with shipments 


accelerated pace 
309,906 tons 
plier operators 


aggregating 
on 33 vessels, local coal 
report 

Bureau records show that loadings that 
month were 56,198 tons in excess of those 
n May and were 270,294 tons above ship- 
ments in June, 1954. Of the coal exported 
from the Port in June, 112,706 tons were 
the Netherlands, 88,042 tons 
54,624 tons to the United 
25,013 tons to Italy, 11,026 tons 
to Austria, 9,863 tons to Japan, 8,326 tons 
to Belgium and 306 tons to Chile 

During the first half of 1955, 908,572 
tons of export coal were loaded aboard 99 


ships at 


destined for 
to Germany 


Kingdom 


Baltimore coal 
295,218 


piers, compared 


with the 


tons on 47 vessels in 


ime period last year 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington & Morehead City 


Ports Grow in Foreign Trade In 
keeping with the general upward trend 
of water traffic at the ports of Wilming- 
ton and Morehead City, it 
to note that all-time 
tivity established 


is encouraging 
records in port ac- 
which in- 


foreign 


have been 


volve ships engaged in com- 


merce 

The records set in foreign commerce at 
Wilmington and Morehead City have a 
tremendous significance in the develop- 
ment of North 
Equally as 
this 


Carolina’s two ports 
important as the growth of 
port activity is the impact 
is had.on the business and 
onditions in the two ports. Of 
the impact 
the 
the 


phase of 

this increase h 
economic 
course 


but 


has a state-wide re- 


sult major 


port cities enjoy a 


share of benetits 

The collector of customs has disclosed 
large Jump in number of ships en- 

ind leaving the ports engaged in 
The office 

increases in 


ng 


foreign commerce also dis- 


closed substantial export 
and customs collections for 


and the North Carolina dis- 


declarations 
Wilmington 
trict 
Entries in the local port jumped 37 
fiscal vear 1954-55. and 
were up by 35 per cent. At 


per cent for the 


clearances 
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PORT ACTIVITY 





Morehead City, entries were up about 
30 per cent, and clearances were up by 
35 per cent. 

The percentages are additionally sig- 
nificant when one must remember they 
refiect only traffic of foreign commerce 
and do not include coastwise and inland 
waterway shipping that enjoys a steady 
volume of traffic through the two ports. 

The reports give a graphic illustration 
of the increasing importance the ports 
play in the development and 
growth 


state's 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 


Custom Receipts at New Record High 

Customs collections for the fiscal year 
just ended nearly doubled last year's pre- 
vious all-time high, providing a graphic 
illustration of the sharp rise in the field 
of high-value import Gustav F. 
Doscher, Jr., collector of customs for the 
South Carolina District, announced. 

Each year since 1947 there has been a 
steady increase in customs receipts. Last 
year's record $3,001,605 has now been 
topped by an unparalleled jump to $5,- 
646,830 at the Port of Charleston 

The figure this fiscal year represented 

from 845 ships engaged in 

foreign trade in Charleston harbor and 
75 vessels entering and clearing the Port 
of Georgetown 


cargo, 


co! ections 


4 


A great deal of the increase during the 
fiscal year can be attributed to the 
importation of wool through the Port of 
Charleston, Mr. Doscher said. 

Wool, a completely new cargo for the 
port, was the leader but did not account 
exclusively for the amazing increase. Ex- 
port declarations during the year ending 
June 30 numbered 19,018. This is in sharp 
contrast with the 14,717 export declara- 
1954 and the 9,071 declarations 


past 


tions in 
in 1953 

An the amount of such 
other products-.as rayon staple fiber, Ar- 
gentine meat products, chemicals, ma- 
chinery and Scotch whisky, handled here 
was another factor in the tremendous 
increase 

Mr. Doscher 
direct 


increase in 


said: “This growth is a 
result of the efforts of the South 
State Ports Authority, local 
steamship agencies, the State Develop- 
ment Board, the 
ment Board and 
been interested in 


Carolina 


Charleston 
other 


Develop- 
that 
increasing the 
business of the port and of the state.” 
Figures showing the continual 
ever-increasing growth of col- 
ire as follows for the respective 


agencies 
have 


and 
customs 
lections 
fiscal 
1947 $ 494.354 
1948 $ 705,353 
1949 $1,238,267 
195% $2,522.049 
1951 $2,938,652 
1952 $2.967 458 
1953 $2,947 550 


ars 


1954 
1955 


. $3,001,605 
$5,646,830 


New Oil Handling Facilities Opened 
The latest addition to Charleston har- 
bor’s oil-handling facilities, the new 
Phillips’ Petroleum Company terminal, 
was formally opened for operation with 
the arrival of the tanker, Henry M. 
Dawes with the first cargo. 

The terminal, located on a 2l-acre tract 
on the Cooper River waterfront in North 
Charleston, dock extending 250 
feet from the shore with a 50-foot mar- 
ginal face. Mean low water at the head 
is 35 feet. 

The installation, which will handle au- 
tomotive gasoline, diesel fuel and kero- 
sene, has complete facilities for products 
storage, docking and discharge of tank- 
ers and loading of tank trucks for dis- 
tribution. 

A leading port of entry for petroleum 
and petroleum products, Charleston has 
modern tanker terminal facilities repre- 
senting leading national oil companies, 
such as Esso, Gulf, Sinclair, Shell, Texas 
Company Phillips 


has a 


and now 

Cold Storage Food Warehouse _- Pearce- 
Young-Angel, Inc., leading Southeastern 
food distributing company, has an- 
nounced plans for construution of a giant 
$500,000 warehouse at Charleston. 
sufficient to hold 25 railroad 
cars of produce in cold storage and six 
railroad cars of food requiring freezing 
temperatures will be provided. 

Cc. C. Pearce, Jr., Greenville, president 
of the company and vice chairman of the 
Seuth Carolina State Ports Authority, 
said he hopes actual work can be started 
during the summer. “We plan to be in 
operation by March 1, 1956,” he stated 

Tentative plans call for a one-story 
structure of concrete block of “tilt-up” 
concrete wall construction with a floor 
of 40,000 square feet. The ware- 
house is to be built on a roughly trian- 
gular plot of 2.32 acres. 

It will coastal Carolina, oper- 
ating in an area extending from Beau- 
fort, S. C., to the North Carolina border 
and some 55 miles inland. Construction 
of the new Charleston warehouse will 
bring the number of the company’s de- 
pots to nine. 


Space 


space 


serve 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


Tonnage Volume for First Quarter, 
Second Only to New York—-In the first 
quarter of this year Virginia ports han- 
died shipping tonnage that put them 
second only to New York, according to 
a report by the Virginia State Ports Au- 
thority 

The volume was an increase of more 
than 86 per cent over that of the period 
last year. The increase was declared to 
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be the greatest in the nation, which 
showed an average increase of 24.2 per 
cent, with exports up just over 50 per 
cent and imports up 12.3 per cent. 

The Virginia ports had an increase of 
8&8 per cent in export volume and of 
72.9 per cent in imports. Authority offi- 
cials indicated that coal was the major 
item involved 

Cargo movements aggregated 6,557,731 
tons, 5,498,911 tons for export and 1,018,- 
82) tons for import 

Customs officials have reported that 
July collections at Norfolk exceeded $1,- 
000,000 for the second month in the last 
three 

The greatest day of collections in his- 
tory of the Norfol* port was recorded re- 

to be $328 650. In the entire month 
of February $294,340 was collected. The 
first $1,000,000 month was May, when $1,- 
176,702 was collected. The June collection 
was $814,608 


cently 


Floods Coal Facilities 
June at Hampton 
toads pushed towards the three-million- 
ton mark. Last month 2,727,045 tons 
moved out of Hampton Roads. At times 
during the month a dozen or more ships 
waited at anchor in Hampton Roads 
either for the coal to arrive from mines 
or for a berth 

Total coal dumpings for the first five 
months at Hampton Roads were 12,967,- 
391 tons 8,347,986 tons for the 
same period in 1954. Coal export officials 
have predicted the business will remain 
strong throughout this year and well in- 
to 1956 

Expanding European industry is the 
chief factor. Most of the coal moving 
out of Hampton Roads is in foreign bot- 
toms Foreign flag shipping enjoyed a 
near 50 per cent during the 
five-month period. American flag ship 
ping up only 6 per cent for the 
same period. Foreign flag ship arrivals 
jumped from 1,047 during January-May 
1954, to 1.537 in the same period this year 
The names of English and Italian ports 
appeared most prominently on the 
Italian arrivals, numbering 
for the period last year, were up to 
this year 


Black Tide 


Coal dumpings for 


against 


increase 


was 


car- 
136 


993 


ae 


riers 


British ship arrivals rose from 
166 to 222. Liberian arrivals jumped from 
42 to 167. Coal yards during the month 
were jammed 


Cement Imports The first of an an- 
ticipated heavy influx of German cement 
recently moving by rail from the 
Port of Norfolk on the Atlantic seaboard 
to points in the interior to meet the do- 
mest cement 

An estimated 7,000 tons of the cement 
arrived aboard the SS Albisola. The ce- 
ment is the first of a possible 150,000 tons 
expected to be brought in this season by 
S. M. Wolff Company. importers, of New 
York 

The Albisola is discharged at Sewalls 
Point Division of Lamberts Point Docks 
Incorporated 


was 


shortage of 


39 








Shreveport Banker Elected 
Member of T&P's Board 


Now serving as the newest member of 
the Texas and Pacific Railway’s board of 
directors is James Wimberly Baker, pres- 
the Commercial National Bank 
of Shreveport, La., who was elected at 
the board's meeting June 8 to fill the va- 
the death of H 


ident of 


caused by 


Lang- 


57 born in Mt 

lle Parish, Le 

that 

3aylor University 

irked the Commercial 
in Shreveport 


was Lebanon, 
and attended pub- 
parish 


hools in He was grad- 


from 
with 


two years 


James W. Baker 


before entering the wholesale grocery 


business and 


with the 
& Ford 


later became associated 


firm of Baker 


grocer Lawhon 


Hie served as that 


interest 


president of 


sold his 


com- 
pany, but later 
that he 
presidency of 
Bank 


in it so 
s full time to the 
National 
assumed 


could devote | 
the « 
in Shreveport, a 
in April 1954 

For the past 
as a director 
ber of 
western 

saker 
ties 


ommercial 
post he 


has served 
of the United States Cham- 


Commerce for a 


six years, he 


six-state south- 
irea 
has 
n Shreveport 

f the 


been leader in civic activi- 
having served as pres- 
Fund and gen- 
the 
He 


of the Shreveport 


ident Community 


eral mpaign chairman of United 


Community Organizations also is a 


past president Lions 
as a member of the 
board of the Norwela 


jov Scouts of America 


tub and has served 


executive Council 


of the 


her firms and organizations count- 
member of their board of di- 
the Lee National Life Insur- 
Co.; Burris Moseley, Inc 


Texas; the Louisiana Publi 


m i 
ors are 
, of Cam- 
Affairs 
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Research Council; the Shreveport Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the Shreveport Com- 
munity Chest; the Shreveport Club; and 
the Lions Club 


Harker Joins Realty Firm 
As Head of Plant Locations 


Harvey M. Harker, after 29 years serv- 
ice with Monsanto Chemical Company 
has joined the firm of C. Pat Lumpkin 
and Associates to set up a new depart- 
ment of statistics and research for indus- 
trial plant location and re-location in the 
entire Gulf Coast area where he will spe- 
cialize on confidential investigation for 
plant sites working closely with the rail- 
road and civic organizations as well as 
the various port authorities in the Gulf 
Coast 

Mr. Harker 
as a First Director 
St. Louis office and 
tion until 1931, at 
switched over to As 
ager of Sales in the 
Division. In 1940, Mr 
Australia as Direct 
the building of tt 
Melbourne 

Mr. Harker left 
Pearl Harbor 
Washington where he 


area 

Monsanto in 1926, 
if Purchases in their 
stayed in that posi- 
which time he was 
istant General Man- 
ir Organic Chemical 
Harker was sent to 
r of Operations for 
Monsanto Plant in 


joined 


\ustralia, as a result of 
and loaned out to 
was in charge of 
ediates in the Chemi- 
ir Production Board 
ch time he returned 
ed until 1947. 
santo purchased the 
hich they had been 
ernment, it was de- 
should have a Texas 
and Mr. Harker was sent 
sh this Office where 
June, 1955 
known in the Hous- 
the Southwest for 
ganic chemical bus- 


was 


the chemical inter 
cal Bureau of the 
through 1944, at w} 
to St. Louis and st 
In 1947, when Mor 
Texas City Plant 
operating for the G 
cided that Monsant 
District Office 
to Houston to esta! 
he stayed through 
Mr 
ton 


Harker is we 
area as well 
his activities in the 
iness 

Mr. Harker stat« 
to prove to industr 


hat it is a challenge 
hat their future lies 
expanding their ac- 
rial frontier of the 


in re-locating 
tivities 


am 
in the indu 
Gulf Coast 

Pat Lumpkin, w 
C. Pat Lumpkin and 
ticipated this 


heads the 


\ssociates, 


firm of 
has an- 
expansion by 
large blocks of indus- 
lands in the Gulf Coast area 


industrial 
quietly syndicating 
trial reserve 


since 1950 


Parkes, Former N. & W. Editor 
Heads Railway Progress Institute 


Holcombe Parkes, first editor of the 
Norfolk and Western Magazine and man- 
ager of the and Advertising 
Department been named president 


Magazine 


has 





of the newly-organized Railway Progress 
Institute—formerly the Railway Business 
Association. Mr. Parkes, who has been 
vice president and director of public re- 
lations of the New York advertising firm 
of Benton & Bowles, Inc., assumed his 
new duties on July 1 and is located at the 
R. P. L’s Chicago headquarters. He suc- 
ceeded P. Harvey Middleton, president of 
the former R. B. A., who retired. 

The Railway Progress Institute was 
organized in May, 1955 to bring to the 
public full understanding of the impor- 
tant advantages of streamlining the na- 
tion’s transportation policy. While its 
membership is composed mainly of rail- 
road suppliers, any company other than 
a railroad, which favors conditions con- 
ducive to profitable operation of rail- 
roads under private ownership, and 
which is actively interested in and will 
support a program to improve the finan- 
cial position of railroads, is eligible to 
join the institute. 

Formation of the new institute has 
been highly praised by railway presidents 
and spokesmen of other railway organ- 
izations such as the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress, with which the R. P. L will 
be closely affiliated, the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, the Association of 
Western Railways and others. 

While with the Norfolk and Western 
Mr. Parkes served in an advisory capaci- 
ty on development of the advertising and 
public relations program of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and later was 
granted a leave of absence to become the 
A. A. R.’s associate director of public re- 
lations. In 1941 he left the A. A. R. to be- 
come assistant to the president of the 
Southern Railway, later serving as vice 
president—-public relations of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers and ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Apex Film 
Corporation He joined Benton & Bowles 
in June, 1951. 

Edward O. Boshell, chairman and pres- 
ident of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, is chairman of the Railway 
Progress Institute. 


Hercules Powder Announces 
Several Executive Appointments 


Dr. Wyly M. Billings and John R. L. 
Johnson, Jr.. members of the board of 
directors of Hercules Powder Company, 
were elected vice presidents of the com- 
pany recently. Both men also were 
elected members of the company’s execu- 
tive committee 

Dr. Billing has been general manager 
of Hercules’ Synthetics Department since 
1943, and Mr. Johnson has been director 
of the company’s Legal Department and 
general counsel since 1949 
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Widely known throughout the chemi- 
cal industry, Dr. Billing served for a num- 
ber of years as a member of the board 
of directors of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association and of the Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A graduate of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama, he earned 
his masters degree at Columbia Universi- 
ty, and his doctorate at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

In 1931, he was named chief chemist of 
the Hercules plant at Hopewell, Virginia, 
transferring to the Development Depart- 
ment of the Experiment Station in Wil- 
mington in 1934. The following year, he 
was named assistant director of the Sta- 
tion. He was elected a director of the 
company in 1945. 

Mr. Johnson, at one time an assistant 
librarian at the College of William and 
Mary, where his father, John R. L. 
Johnson, was professor of English, re- 
ceived both an AB and an MA degree in 
philosophy, from that college, and in 
1935 graduated from Harvard Law 
School He worked as a junior attorney 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for several months before join- 
ing Hercules in 1936 as assistant general 
counsel of the Legal Department. 

Mr. Johnson served as counsel for the 
Hercules-operated Radford Ordnance 
Works, Radford, Virginia, in 1940, and as 
counsel for the Hercules-operated Volun- 
teer Ordnance Works in 1941, returning 
the next year to be 
counsel. 

The appointments of Henry A. Thouron 
as general manager of Hercules Powder 
Company's Synthetics Department, and 
of Charles S. Maddock as director of the 
company’s Legal Department and gen- 
eral counsel were announced by Albert E. 
Forster, president of Hercules. 

Mr. Maddock, of Greenviile, assistant 
director of Hercules Legal Department 
since 1951, succeeds John R. L. Johnson, 
Jr.. who was also elected vice president. 

Robert A. Fulmwiler, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of Hercules 
Powder Company’s Legal Department 
and assistant general counsel. The ap- 
pointment announced recently by 
Charles S. Maddock, director of the Her- 
cules Legal Department. Mr. Fulwiler has 
been a member of the company’s Legal 
Department since 1944. 

Mr. Fulwiler practiced law in Roanoke, 
Virginia, from 1933 until 1942 when he 
became an attorney with the Office of 
the Alien Property Custodian in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He has been admitted to the New York, 
Virginia, and Delaware Bar, and is a 
member of the Virginia and Delaware 
Bar Associations. 


assistant general 


was 


Tax Research Association 
Names Two to Top Posts 


Bernard S. Sines, executive vice presi- 
dent of Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Company (Southern Pacific Lines in Tex- 
as & Louisiana), and John G. Holland, 
president of the John G. Holland Con- 


struction Company, have been elected to 
top posts in the Tax Research Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Sines succeeds William R. Archer 
as board chairman, and Mr. Holland fol- 
lows William G. Farrington as president. 
County Judge Bob Casey was guest 
speaker at the recent directors’ meeting 
at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel, where the 
following also were elected: Board Vice 
Chairman Herman P. Pressler; Execu- 
tive Vice President J. M. Vetter; Vice 
Presidents H. D. Voorhees, E. E. Scruggs 
and E. M. Cannon; Secretary R. L Berry- 
man; and Treasurer Victor N. Carter. 


Shell Pipe Line Elects 
Two to Executive Positions 


Cc. C. Combs has been elected a vice 
president of Shell Pipe Line Corporation 
in Houston, and Frank Goldstone has 
been named manager of the newly-cre- 
ated exploration section of Shell Oil's 
technical services division here. Mr. 
Combs, who joined Shell in 1923 as a serv- 
ice station attendant in California, has 
risen through increasingly important po- 
sitions in the Los Angeles, San Francis- 
co and Honolulu marketing divisions and 
at the Martinez, Calif. refinery, later be- 
coming assistant treasurer at San Fran- 
cisco. Since 1950 Mr. Combs has been on 
special assignments, including three 
years as controller of Shell Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. Mr. Goldstone, a veteran 
of 33 years with Shell, had been assistant 
manager of the technical services division 
here. 


Houston Insurance Firm 
Names Thomas Resident V.P. 


Robert B. Thomas, with American-As- 
sociated Insurance Company since 1936, 
has been named resident vice president at 
Houston, succeeding Malcolm R. Smith, 
who has gone to Dallas to head the firm's 
branch office. Mr. Thomas comes here 
from Chicago, where he was assistant 
branch manager. With the firm during 
his entire business career, Mr. Thomas 
advanced in various executive positions 
at Detroit and New Orelans before going 


to Chicago several years ago. 


Wimberly Named President 
Houston Natural Gas Corp. 


John H. Wimberly, native Houstonian 
whose entire working career has been 
with Houston Naturai Gas Corp., became 
president of the firm June 7, succeeding 
Frank C. Smith who was elevated to 
chairman of the board, filling a vacancy 
created by the death of L. S. Zimmerman. 

At the same time, Corpus Christi At- 
torney Cecil E. Burney was elected to 
the board of directors. Executive vice 
president since 1947, Mr. Wimberly joined 
the firm as chief clerk in the accounting 
department, following graduation from 
the University of Texas 

During a steady rise to various posi- 
tions, including election as treasurer in 
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1940 and vice president and treasurer in 
1945, Mr. Wimberly took an active role 
in civic affairs, serving as Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce president and an officer 
in numerous church, professional and so- 
cial organizations. He is also a past pres- 
ident of the 14-state Southern Gas As- 
sociation. Mr. Smith had been president 
of the firm since 1933. 


Singer Heads Corpus Chritie 
Drive For Industry 








Eddie Singer, President of Pontiac Re- 
fining Co, is spearheading the campaign 
to obtain more industries. 


Jeffett Vice President 
Republic National Life 


Frank Jeffett has been named assistant 


vice president of the reinsurance divi- 


sion of the Republic National Life Insur- 


ance Company 

He joined the company in 1954, before 
which he was special field representative 
of the Fidelity Deposit Company of Mary- 
land. Charles King has been named spe- 
cial reinsurance for the 
same company. He formerly was with Re- 
public’s underwriting department 


representative 


Mudd Named Division Mgr. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 


Henry H. Mudd, formerly division man- 
ager of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company at Kansas City, has succeeded 
J. B. Patterson here as division 
ager. Mr. Patterson left June 15 to be- 
come assistant genvral commercial man- 
ager at the firm's area headquarters in 
Dallas 

With 26 years of telephone experience, 
Mr. Mudd has been division manager at 
Kansas City for the past five years. A 
St. Louis native and University of Michi- 
gan graduate, he was active in Kansas 
City civic, social and church work. Mr 
Patterson, with 37 years of telephone 
service, had been manager here 
1946 and served as Chamber 
merce director 


man- 


since 
of Com- 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Refractory Rammer 


Vibron Division of the Burgess-Ster- 
bentz Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Maintenance and steel 
mills, foundries, forging shops, power 
plants and similar industries can now 
cut to a minimum the downtime for the 
application and the patching of refrac- 
tory through the use of a new pneumatic 
rammer 


costs-conscious 


Light and easy to handle, the rammer 
delivers a controlled, powerful, 
stroke. Recoil shock and vibration 
elimination add to worker efficiency 
through the reduction of fatigue, and per- 
mit important increase in the “ramming 

" per day 

idition to increased efficiency, the 
recoiless features 
tion t is 


recoil- 
less 


result in 
The elimination of 
and kick-back protect 
the workers from discomfort and physi- 
cal injury 
The rammer is 


safer opera- 
claimed 


severe vibration 


specifically designed for 
itilization for all types 
of refractory rammir Designated as the 
Model G-162D, the mmer has twin rub- 
ber handles better control and 
The rear grip handle can be 
rotated on its mounting for 
of the 


peration 


greatest possible 


grip 
operation 
positioning 
ind ease of control and 
The front grip houses the trig- 
er and is the 
balance for one-hand operation 

Made of onze lined 


rammer 


located under center of 


illoy aluminum 
precision fitted with 
mn o insure 
ce. The 


at ta 


depend- 
rammer 
maintenance 
ost by the elimin 
ind bearing replace- 
ites at the usual shop 
xclusive Vibror 
little air 
s furnished t 
rapid connection of 
line to 
with a<« 


ir supply 
rmally supplhed 


head three 


the ramn 
rceular 
inches in diameter, the 
in ¢ 
length 
iller d 


ending on the 


equipped with shafts of 


ind heads with larger 


imeters or irregular shat 
requirements of the 


r 


Waterless Home Air 
Conditioners 


Bryant Division of Carrier Corp., Tyler, 
Tex mplete line of ind less 
condition- 
ind medium-priced h 
ng introduced by the div 
Ronald N. C 
vice president 


new 


expensive waterless home air 


s for low 


mes is 
sion, it was 
nnounced by impbell, Car- 
ind general manager 
the division 
Bryant's new 


ndit 


central-system Summer 
available in 1*s, 2 
nd 3 horsepower air-cooled models. Each 


it m 


Air Ce oners are 


kes use f an air conditioning 


42 


“package” located 
is only slightly 
room air 
said 

Because of compact size, the new 
3ryant units easily install in otherwise 
wasted or unusued space, A unit can be 
suspended from the ceiling of a closet 
or utility room, placed in an attic or 
crawl space, or hung from overhead floor 
joists in a basement 

The new Bryant 1 horsepower Sum- 
mer Air Conditioner is designed for in- 
stallation with minimum ductwork com- 
pletely independent of warm water or 
heating systems, to provide air 
conditioning for those homes with “wet” 
heat, Mr. Campbell explained. It can also 
be used to convert forced warm air sys- 
tems to year-round conditioning or to 
provide summer air condit’oning in resi- 
dences with no central heat 


nside the house which 
larger than a standard 
conditioner, Mr. Campbell 


steam 


Giant 100 Ton Puller 


The Owatonna Tool Company, Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota, Gargantuan in size and 
pulling power is the Giant 100 Ton Hy- 











Hydraulic puller. 
draul Puller 
versatile new 100 ton 

draulic this 
p puller is designed 
tough pulling jobs on 
ameter wheels, 


Industrial 
Powered by OTC's 
POWER-TWIN H 
mammoth triple 


to h those big 


just developed 
Ram, 


indle 
large d sheaves, sprock- 
and utility 
is heavy equipment main- 


ind gears in industrial 


plants is well 
tenance shops 
Jaws permit a 3 


im d 


* reach for a 
ameter of 48”, a 3%6*” 
maximum 


maxi- 
reach for 
and a 38” 
diameter of 24” 

36” adjusting screw provides quick ad- 
justment to the 


tion of the 


diameter of 36” 
4 maximum 


work and permits utiliza- 
full 5” ram piston travel 


Small Bench Type Punch Press 


Punch Press Dept., Alwa Alien Indus- 
tries, 1001 N. Third St., Clinton, Mo. 


Specially designed for small, important, 
often difficult work, the new Model LTX 
power bench type punch press, according 
to the firm, is a production manager's 
dream for slotting, cutting, pinking, scor- 
ing, marking, embossing, perforating, 
creasing, punching, etc., material such as 
leather, plastics, textile, paper, fibre, 
metal, etc. 

Manufactured under rigid specifica- 
tions, this sturdy, precision press is built 
for many years of trouble-free service. 
The Model LTX features extra long 1'x” 
and 2” main bearings; extra large die 
space with 4%” throat; positive single 
pin, quick acting clutch. Foot operated, 
leaves both hands free for material han- 
dling. It will mass produce with a ca- 
pacity up to 250 operations per minute 
of continuous operation. 


Self Leveling Ramp 


Globe Hoist Co., E. Mermaid Lane at 
Queen St., Philadelphia 18, Penn.—The 
new “Trans-O-Matic” Ramp, with built- 
in automatic “floating action” has just 
been announced by the firm, manufac- 
turers of hydraulic and electrically pow- 
ered materials handling equipment. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
floating action feature allows this Ramp 
to handle all loading and unloading re- 
gardless of truck-bed heights because the 
ramp lip rides with fluctuating height of 
truck-bed as load weight changes. When 
not in use, the ramp can be positioned at 
platform level to permit normal dock 
cross-over traffic and heavy storage loads. 
An automatic safety switch under the 
ramp lip also locks the unit if the truck 
should pull away, thus preventing any 
sudden dip. 

Another inovation claimed by Globe for 
its “Trans-O-Matic” Ramp is the speed 
and ease with which it can be installed. 
No ground excavation or 
needed. Power 
connect into an 
is shipped in a 


piping is 
can simply 
A-C power line. Ramp 
semi-assembled state, 
complete with dock hinge and pushbutton 
controls 


connection 


Multi-Purpose Valve Lubricant 


Meter and Valve 
Manufacturing Co., 400 N. Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa.—A new multi- 
purpose valve lubricant with an unusual- 
ly wide field of applications 
temperature range 
by the firm 

The product of many 
sive research and field 
Rockwell-Nordstrom No 
believed by the company to 
the most important valve lubric 
provement of the 


good 


Division, Rockwell 


ind record 


has been introduced 


years of exten- 
the 


555 lubric 


testing new 
ant is 
represent 
ition im- 
It offers 
qualities at both 
elevated tempera- 
resistant to mix- 
tures of hydrocarbons in both acid and 
alkaline solutions 

Said to be suitable for a range 
of services than any plug valve lubricant 
now on the market, the 


past 10 years 
metal-wetting 
sub-zero and highly 
tures and is unusually 


wider 


completely 
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th 


iX- 
nd 


replaces four other lubricants in the 
Rockwell-Nordstrom line. 

The “555” has an “efficient temperature 
range” of 40 degrees below zero to 500 
degrees above in bulk form and 20 de- 
grees below to 500 above in stick form. 


Fatty Acid Amine Condensates 


Mona Industries, Inc. of Paterson, N. J. 
and Greenville, S. C., announce the avail- 
ability of a new, additional group of fatty 
acid amine condensates with greatly in- 
creased activity, marketed under the 
name of Monamid 150 Series. 

Compared with conventional fatty acid 
amine condensates these new products 
contain up to 50% more amide than prod- 
ucts sold previously as 100% active. 

The new series are practically odor- 
less and extremely light in color. They 
are recommended for detergency, wet- 
ting, foaming, emulsifying, thickening, 
stabilizing and dispersing for every in- 
dustry, where these actions are of im- 
portance at minimum cost. 


Solvent Welding Pipe Fittings 


Tube Turns Plastics, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., has introduced a complete line of 
solvent welding pipe fittings and flanges 
of injection molded unplasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride. They are the first to be 
produced on a commercial scale by the 
injection molding process. 

The solvent welding fittings are in ad- 
dition to the firm’s complete line of 
threaded fittings. 

Solvent welding fittings permit fast, 
easy installations to be made with a 
minimum of tools and equipment, the 
company states. Since both the fitting 
connecting surface and the pipe connect- 
ing surface are smooth there is no notch 
effect 


Steel Tape Belt Holster 


Bauer-Lee & Co., 140 E. Montecito, 
Sierra Madre, Calif.. announces a tape- 
hold Pocket Saver holster which slips on 
a belt; two belt slots hold it safely in 
place; and the steel rule fits in snugly 
yet is out-of-the-way. The holster is made 
of strong, durable cowhide .. . riveted 
for strength 

Custom fitted too . the case is pre- 
cision made so that the rule can’t slip 
or fall out. It is available in 2 sizes... 
for 8 foot (% inch wide) tapes, and for 
10 foot (% inch width) tapes 


Tubular Steel Wrench 


The Stilsomatic Sales Corporation, 
1100 20th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., now offers an entirely new pipe 
wrench instituting four features: (1) 
Tubular steel construction (2) Automatic 
adjusting, Rocking Fulcrum action (3) 
Spring loaded hook jaw and (4) Light 
weight. 

The wrench is called the Stilsomatic 
“Red Snapper” Wrench and will find a 
wide range of utility in industry as well 
as in the home. 
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The rocking fulcrum action allows a 
number of different pipe fits with only 
one adjustment. For example a setting 
for a 12” pipe will also accommodate 
1%” or 2” sizes. This fulcrum action also 
permits a snap on feature not found in 
any other wrench. 

Once the jaws of the Red Snapper are 
placed on a pipe the spring loaded hook 
jaw exerts a constant pressure and will 
hold the wrench in place; thus requiring 
only one hand for any operation, 


New Bi-Pass Duct Fan 


The Hartzell Propeller Fan Company, 
Piqua, Ohio, announces a new Bi-Pass 
Duct Fan is now being produced. A di- 
rect connected fan with the motor 
mounted in a tunnel completely out of 
the air stream, the fan is ideal for high 
temperature jobs such as ovens and oil 
and gas fired induced-draft boilers and 
for moving corrosive fumes. 

The Bi-Pass Duct Fan is available in 
two classes of construction. Model HN 
(standard construction) will operate sat- 
isfactorily to 300° F., provided the motor 
tunnel is in ambient temperatures of not 
over 95° F. This unit uses an open-end 

















Motor completely out of the air stream. 


motor in an uninsulated chamber and an 
aluminum propeller. 

Model HXN ‘high temperature, heavy- 
duty construction) has a motor chamber 
insulated with one inch of glass wool and 
a layer of aluminum foil. The tempera- 
ture limit on this model with an alumi- 
num propeller is 450°. With heat slinger 
added and a monel or stainless propeller 
substituted, the maximum temperature 
can be extended to 550°. 

The new Bi-Pass Duct Fan is available 
in 25”, 29”, and 37” diameters. Corrosion- 
resistent materials and coatings are 
available if the fan is used to move fumes 
containing acids or alkalies. 


Lever-type Tube Bender 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. 
Harrison St., Chieago 7, Ill.-New lever- 
type “Blue Dot” tube benders, which 
have design features enabling them to 






bend both hard or soft tubing, have been 
announced. 

The new benders can be used for bend- 
ing such hard-to-bend tubing as hard 














Imperial tube bender. 


drawn copper, stainless steel and JIC 
steel tubing, the manufacturer reports 
It is not necessary to use a clamp when 
bending to keep the tube from slipping 

Benders are of the open side type, 
which makes it possible to slip the bender 
over the tubing at the exact place the 
bend is desired. This makes them espe- 
cially handy in hard-to-get-at places 
where tubing has one end connected, the 
firm claims. 

Bends can be made to any angle up to 
180° without adjusting tubing or bender 
The bending form is calibrated to show 
degree positions, 


Pump and Heater 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill, announces a new 
cleverly designed pump and heater com- 














Combination useful in small spaces. 


bination for use where both hot and cold 
water under pressure is needed and 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 43) 
where installing space is a problem or 
water usage is limited 

House trailers, summer cottages, hunt- 
ing or fishing lodges and small homes 
will find this Fairbanks-Morse offering 
ideally suited to their needs. 

The cabinet is table top height, all steel 
and finished in lustrous white baked 
ename!. Top, front, side and back panels 
inner-locked, easily removed for ac- 
cess to pressure system piping and water 
Electric 


are 

heater service receptacles are 
in place 

It is a convertible unit adaptable to 

r a shallow or deep well, The pres- 

tank has a 3 gallon capacity, top 

d to the pump. Pressure switch 

volume control are in place and 

foot cord and plug is provided 

ectric receptacle in the cabinet. 


Uranium Drilling Rig 


Gustafson Manufacturing 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
taking the 


to hunt 


Co., Ine., 
thought of 
week-end outing 


Ever 
family on a 
iraniur 
huckle 


One f thes« 


Don't 


days liable to be 


youre 
t that 
is 4 


Corpus 
manufacturer named A 








The “Drill Scout” 


W. Gustafson, who believes that uranium 
like baseball and the hot 


dog-——is likely to become an American 


prospec ting 


institution 


Gustafson, who is president of the firm 
in inventor with 30 patents to his 


credit 


and 
has been prospecting for uranium 
for nearly six years 


He 


Geiger 


began, he explains, by buying a 
“just for kicks.” 


prospecting so 


ounter 
He found fascinating 
that he has devoted a major share of his 
time to hunting uranium 
And he has turned 
to the search 


ever since 


his inventive skill 
too 

Gustafson's most 
small 
underground 


recent invention is a 
drilling rig designed to 
rock and 


indication of 


sample 
formations 
radioactive 


soil 
once an ma- 


terials is found 
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It's called the Drill Scout—and 
far cry from the pick and shovel. 

The Drill Scout is a mobile unit that 
can be hooked on the back of a jeep or a 
truck. 

Once on location, the Scout can be put 
into operation in about five minutes by 
one man 

And it hus sufficient lifting capacity to 
enable it to bore to a depth of more than 
200 feet, 

“This is the kind of thing that is going 
to make uranium hunting both practical 
and popular,” Gustafson says. 

“We have just started full production 
of the Drill Scout. And already the de- 
mand is terrific.” 

Gustafson sells the Drill Scout for 
$1250—a price he feels will put the rig 
within reach of millions of Americans 
with an urge to be either full-time or 
part-time prospectors. 

The Drill Scout has a length of nine 
feet and a width of 65 inches. It weighs 
less than 1,000 pounds 

When it is being moved, it can be low- 
ered from its full height of 9 feet, 3 
inches, to a level of 6 feet. 

The boom has a height of 6 feet, 6 
inches above the bed of the rig and per- 
mits 6 feet of travel by the kelly bar. Drill 
stem is used in five-foot lengths. 

From 530 to 200 gallons of water 
needed to operate the Drill Scout, 
pending on the type of soil. 

“If you're drilling through porous soil, 
you naturally will need more water than 
you will in rocky terrain,” Gustafson 
points out 

The Drill Scout 
water pumps 


it's a 


are 
de- 


is equipped with two 
capable of providing 85 
pounds of water pressure into the drill 
stem, and one hydraulic pump 
built-in relief valve 

The rig is available with either six or 
nine Clinton 


with a 


horsepower gasoline en- 


gines 


Parts from Nylon Tubes 
The Polymer Corporation of Pa., Read- 


ing, Pa.-Accurately turned and concen- 
trically bored ny! tubular bars now 


Precision parts from tubes. 


av FUR 


provide a fast, simple and inexpensive 
means of fabricating large diameter bear- 
ings, thrust washers, wheels, gears and 
seals, the company claims. 


Centrifugally cast. these bars are said 
to be the first large diameter, heavy 
walled nylon tubing available in precision 
sizes. They permit the fabrication of large 
parts at considerably less cost than that 
involved in machining from solid nylon 
bars. Stock costs less per foot than solid 
pieces, and drilling operations are elimi- 
nated entirely. 

The size range of the stock, supplied 
by the company, is similar to that gen- 
erally available in brass and bronze. This 
allows use of familiar machining tech- 
niques on standard metal working equip- 
ment in making a wide variety of fin- 
ished parts. 

After they are cast to approximate size, 
the tubular bars are annealed and ma- 
chined to close dimensional tolerances. 
Outside diameters range from 2” through 
10” with wall thicknesses of 4,” through 
1”. Standard lengths are 8” and 13”, al- 
though as originally cast they run 24” 
and 26” long. 

According to the firm, excellent wear 
and frictional properties, toughness, heat 
resistance, chemical resistance, and 
damping characteristics of the formula- 
tions used for these bars make them ideal 
for wear parts for a great many different 
mechanical applications. 


Small Air Compressor 


The DeVilbiss Co., 300 Phillips Ave., 
Toledo 1, Ohio— Plenty of air to do your 
work wherever it may be describes the 
newest air compressor being made by the 
firm, spray painting equipment manufac- 
turer 

The compressor, carrying the designa- 
tion PJE-521 when powered by a gasoline 
engine and PJ-521 when electric motor 
driven, is a compact, portable unit that 
has been designed for use by smaller con- 
tract painters, homeowners, farmers and 
small shops 

The unit, rated at % horsepower, will 
deliver air at the right pressure for spray 
painting and other low pressure uses. 
Thoroughly tested in the laboratory and 
in the field, the PJ line has proved its 
durability and dependability. 

DeVilbiss engineers have designed the 
air reservoir and condensation chamber 
to serve also as carrying handles for the 
relatively light-weight unit. 

The compressor, easily maneuvered in- 
doors or out, has two rubber tired wheels 
for moving from place to place. The 
carrying handles simplify lifting the unit 
into the trunk of a car or onto a truck 
bed. In operation the complete unit rests 
on the rubber tired wheels and two rub- 
ber padded feet which provide a 
foundation. 


firm 


Nitrogen Charging Valve 


Superior Hydraulics Division of the 
Superior Pipe Specialties Company, 15201 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
A new, stronger and 


safer nitrogen 
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charging valve in which the cross-sec- 
tions of the critical working areas have 
been increased, is being manufactured by 
the firm. 

Specifically designed for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, the valve is now 
available for industrial applications. It 
is interchangeable with any previous A-N 
valve being used to charge hydraulic and 
pneumatic systems with gas. Designed 
for a 5,000 p.s.i. working pressure and 
20,000 p.s.i. burst pressure, the valves are 
being used in landing gear, accumulators 
and similar applications. 

A prime safety factor of the valve is the 
pin built into the locking head which 
prevents the stem from dropping into the 
body of the gas cylinder eliminating the 
resultant equipment damage, An adjust- 
able stem that works as an ice crusher 
eliminates ice formation around the gas 
inlet ports caused by the accelerated and 
expanding charging gas. The stem per- 
mits the complete and safe charging of 
the cylinder. 

Personnel injuries caused by a flying 
assembly, possible with other designs is 
eliminated in the new valve through the 
use of milled slots in the male threads 
of the body. The new design allows gas 
to escape rapidly when bleeding the sys- 
tem and warns the operator that the sys- 
tem is still precharged 


Portable Pyrometer 


Fielden Instrument Division, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co., 2920 N. Fourth 
St., Philadelphia 33, Pa.—A _ portable 
gadget that looks like a microphone on 
the end of a long pole has solved the 
problem of accurately measuring high 
temperatures of metals and refractories 
when surrounded by cooler air 

With the Land Surface Pyrometer, the 
division believes it has the answer to a 
difficult temperature-gauging situation 
that has perplexed the steel, non-ferrous 
metal, plastics moulding, die casting, 
glass and metal treating industries for 
years. 

According to the company, the instru- 
ment will give accurate temperature 
readings within 05 per cent, whereas 
contact thermocouples, formerly relied 
upon for measuring heated material in 
cool surroundings, have an accuracy of 
about five per cent 

The Land Surface Pyrometer is suit- 
able for measuring “spot” temperatures 
in a range from 100° F. to 2400° F.. and 
may be used for oxidized steel or cast 
iron, many oxidized non-ferrous metals, 
painted surfaces and others, regardless 
of their emissivity. 

The measuring head of the instrument 
is mounted on a telescopic arm, which 
can be extended to a length of nine feet 
It is normally connected by a trailing 
lead to a portable millivolt meter that is 
calibrated in temperature degrees. Used 
in this manner, the company said, it re- 
quires no external power supply, and 
readings from the pyrometer are ob- 
tained five seconds after the head is 
placed upon the hot body 

Temperature readings of high accuracy 
obtained with the Land Surface Pyrom- 
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eter are made possible by the instru- 
ment’s unusual design which, according 





Micrephone-like heat measurer. 


to the company, produces near-perfect 
“black body” radiation. This “black body” 
radiation is found in and between the 
framework of atoms that comprises the 
heated material, and also holds the key 
to its exact temperature. 


Light Around the Corner 


General Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 
W. Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 











Dentist’s tool for industry. 


Accuracy of production and inspection 
procedures is increased, work is speeded 
and simplified by the G-S Syte-Ayde 
which provides light in out-of-the way 
places. It is unexcelled for critical see- 
ing tasks, the company claims. 

Powered by flashlight batteries, the 
Syte-Ayde provides 4 light transmitting 
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rods. Two are straight, 3%” and 6” long 
and two, of the same lengths, are bent 
90 degrees, 

Three 1% power mirrors, %”, 4”, and 
1%” in diameter are supplied with clips 
which fit rod ends. All parts are con- 
tained in separate compartments of a 
plastic kit. 

This multi-purpose light is used by die 
makers, pattern makers, tool makers 
machinists, trouble shooters, inspectors, 
engineers, model craftsmen, doctors, and 
dentists. 


Fuel Saving Smokeless 
Salamander 


C. BR. Daniels, Inc., Daniels, Md., have 
perfected a smokeless type of Salamander 














Smokeless Salamander. 


which burns less than a gallon of fuel 
per hour, and will produce 175,000 Btu's 
The principal feature is a special design 
Circulateg which drives the heat streams 
“in tandem.” Unburned material and par- 
tially consumed gases rise up and out of 
the top of this Circulator, then are down- 
drafted back and up again through the 
flames 

Smoke, soot, fumes, gases and un- 
burned material are forced through the 
fire and every possible Btu is literally 
“squeezed out of them.” The result, ac- 
cording to the company, is complete heat 
from every ounce of oil, resulting in a 
high operating efficiency and a low fuel 
cost per hour. Smoke '|s eliminated, they 
claim, because it is consumed in the heart 
of the heat core 


Experts predict electric utility demand 
for coal in 1975 around three times what 
it is today, or more than 300,000,000 tons 
annually 
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Carrier Corp. Announces 
Houston Organization 


Formation of Carrier-Houston Cor- 
poration with headquarters in Hous- 
ton, Tex., was just announced by 
Carrier Corporation of Syracuse, N 
Y., the nation’s largest manufacturer 
of air conditioning equipment. 

“The new organization is being 
established to keep pace with the 
rapidly expanding air conditioning 
requirements of the extensive terri- 
tory of which Houston is the com- 
mercial and banking center,” Cloud 
Wampler, chairman and president 
of Carrier, stated. “Even though the 
area has been for years a huge air 
conditioning market, we believe the 
future will see all past records brok- 
en,” he added 

Mr. Wampler pointed out that Car- 
rier-Houston Corporation is a “first” 
for both the city and Carrier since 
there is no other air conditioning 
manufacturer that has a distribution 
center of this type in Houston, and 
the new organization is the only Car- 
rier subsidiary in this country en- 
gaged in the distributing business 

The newly-formed subsidiary of 
Carrier Corporation will handle all 
products of its Unitary Equipment 
Division These include room air 
conditioner residential equipment 
for use in summer, winter or year- 
round, and self-contained units for 
nstallation in ores, offices, indus- 
(om po- 
compressors, f4ns and 

be made available to 


nd the like 


mall custom-built cen- 
litioning and refrigera- 


Carrier-Houston Corporation will 
operate through a large number of 
independent dealers located in vari- 
us trading areas, including Metro- 
politan Houston, Beaumont-Port Ar- 
thur-Orange, Bryan-College Station 
ind Galveston-Texas City. Basically 
the new company will be a support 
organization for air conditioning 
dealers, with special emphasis on in- 
stallation and service techniques 

The so-called big air conditioning 
tusiness of Carrier Corporaiton in 
this territory will continue to be the 
responsibility of its Machinery and 
Systems Division which has had a 
branch office in Houston for many 
years 

Carrier-Houston Corporation will 
be staffed by people of long experi- 
nee in the alr conditioning business 
drawn largely from Carrier's home 
office and field organization. The 
Is 
Walter H. Steitler,. who has been 
with Carrier for 21 years. From 1943 
to 1951 he was in charge of Carrier's 


president of the new company 


southwestern district which includes 
Houston. Subsequently, Mr. Steitler 
became a senior officer of Cambridge 
Corporation. now a wholly-owned 
susbidiary. and later assistant to the 








president of Carrier Corporation. 

Gardiner Symonds, president of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany, whose home office is in Hous- 
ton, is a director of Carrier Corpora- 
tion and will also serve on the board 
of Carrier-Houston Corporation. 


$14-million New Capital 
Invested In C.P.&L. Territory 


Fifteen new and 29 expanded in- 
dustrial plants, representing new 
capital investment of $14,613,000, 
picked sites in the area served by 
Carolina Power & Light Company 
during the first half of 1955. 

In reporting this recently, D. E. 
Stewart of CP&L’s industrial devel- 
opment department also said that 
the new and expanded plants will 
add 2,282 new jobs and increase an- 
nual payrolls by $5,804,500. 

These figures are exclusive of the 
Air Force's reactivation of the $22,- 
600,000 Seymour-Johnson Field near 
Goldsboro, where 300 civilians and 
approximately 6,000 military person- 
nel will stimulate payrolls by about 
$11,000,000 per year. 

New industrial enterprises are well 
distributed over the area, Stewart 
said, and smaller Carolina commu- 
nities are well represented. Capital 
investment in individual plants will 
run from as little as $20,000 to $5,- 
$00,000, Reigel Carolina's expansion 
at Acme. The number of new jobs 
varies from four to 250, the latter 
being the Kendall Company textile 
plant at Bethune 

Stewart noted a continuing pat- 
tern of highly diversified, small lo- 
cal industry which has added 
strength to the economic growth 
of the Carolinas 

Products from these new plants 
will include such items as textiles 
furniture, processed foods, hosiery. 
veneer paper, wood products, 
canned seafood waste, boxes, bot- 
tled drinks, flour. paper cups, shoes 
and rubber products. 


Enka Awards $21-million 
Contract for Rayon Plant 


The contract the engineering 
and construction of the new $21,- 
000,000 rayon staple fiber plant of 
American Enka Corporation at Low- 
land, Tenn., has been awarded to 
the H. K. Ferguson Company, Inc.. 
of New York and Walters & Prater 
Inc. of Morristown. Tenn., according 
to a joint announcement just re- 
leased. The contract covers the de- 
tion of the entire 
unit with the exception of certain 
processing machinery and apparatus 
shed by Enka 
tion activity is ex- 


sign and constru 


which will be furn 
Major constru 


pected to get under way about the 


u 
middle of September and present 
plans call for start of production 
from the new plant late in 1956 








L & N Purchases Thirty 
Diesel Locomotive Units 


Purchase of 30 additional diesel loco- 
motive units has been authorized by the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 


Announcement was made by John E. 
Tilford, President of the railroad, who 
said the total purchase price would be 
about $5,000,000. 

All of the locomotives will be of the 

general purpose type. Ten units of 1,750 
horse power have been ordered from the 
Electromotive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, and the remaining 
fwenty units, 1,60® horse power, have 
aa ordered from,Ajco Products, Inc. 
' e Alco units are to be delivered in 
October and November, and will be 
placed in service in the railroad’s eastern 
area. The Electro-Motive units are sched- 
uled to be delivered about the first of the 
year and will be placed in the locomotive 
pool operating on the railroad’s main 
line between Louisville and New Orleans, 
and Nashville and St. Louis. 

With the addition of these units, the 
L&N will have a total of 546 diesels in op- 
eration on its lines. 


Braniff Airways Signs Contract 
For New Dallas Base 


Braniff International Airways recently 
signed a 30-year agreement with the 
City of Dallas for the lease and construc- 
tion of a new 36-acre base at Love Field 
at a cost not to exceed four million dol- 
lars. 

The agreement was signed by Braniff’s 
President Chas. E. Beard at a special 
aviation session of the Dallas City Coun- 
cil presided over by Mayor R. L. Thorn- 
ton. 

At the same session the Council opened 
bids for the construction of the airport’s 
new $6,000,000 terminal building, to be 
tabulated and awarded by the end of 
June. 

Braniff's new base, maintenance and 
overhaul headquarters for the airline's 
i5,557-mile international route system, 
will be constructed on the east side of the 
greatly expanded airport. Braniff also 
holds an option on two additional tracts 
of land of four and one-half acres each. 

Love Field's new airport terminal 
building will be located in the area now 
occupied by Braniff. A progressive build- 
ing schedule will permit continued use 
of Braniff's present facilities while the 
new terminal is being constructed 

The City of Dallas will construct of- 
fice and service buildings, hangars and 
other facilities designed to meet Braniff's 
requirements. City revenue bonds wil fi- 
nance the new base with Braniff rentals 
scheduled to pay off the bonds over a 20- 
year period 

Braniffs president announced that 
Nicholas Boratynski, a principal of the 
architectural firm of Pereira and Luck- 
man, Los Angeles, will be retained to de- 
sign the new airline base. 
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“YOU'RE 
TELLING 
ME!” 


“ry . . . 

That s a funny one. You telling me 
what a great thing the telephone is. 
As if I didn’t know! 


“Why, I'm one of the main reasons 
we have telephones in our house. For 
you can bet your life I keep the folks 
pretty busy around here. 


“Tust think! If we didn’t have a tele- 
phone, Grandma couldn't call up to ask 
if | had a tooth. And Daddy couldn't 
talk to us when he’s out of town. We 


couldn't order things in a hurry from 


the stores. And Mother would be tied 


down just something awful. 


“And suppose one of us suddenly 
took sick? Or there was a fire? Or a 
robber, maybe’? Well, I don’t worry 
about those things when I see the 


tele phone 


* *Doesn’t cost much either,’ my 
Daddy says. And Mother says. ‘I don’t 


know what I'd do without it.’ ” 


ssilediiiiiiinlbiemacaa eid (m* 
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LATE NEWS BRIEFS 


Merger Proposed Between 
Lion Oil and Monsanto 


The Boards of Directors of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company and Lion 
Oil Company last month signed an 
agreement of merger of Lion with 
and into Monsanto. The agreement 
will be submitted for approval to 
stockholders of the two companies 
at meetings called for September 23 

In a joint announcement, Mon- 
santo’s President Charles Allen 
Thomas and Lion’s Board Chairman 
T. H. Barton of El Dorado, Ark., 
stated that the basis of merger if 
approved by the stockholders will 
be the issuance of one and one-half 
shares of Monsanto $2 par value 
common stock for each outstanding 
share of Lion stock. Both boards 
have fixed the record date of August 
5 for stockholders entitled to vote 
at the pecial meetings 

T. M. Martin, President of Lion 
said that more than half of Lion's 
investmer and earnings are chemi- 
cals. “We are a large low-cost pro- 
nitrogenous chemicals 
ammonia and it vatives,” Mar- 
whict re sold in the 
chemical and agricultural markets 


ducer of 
tin said, 
Monsanto and its ociated com- 
panies are substant ynsumers of 
Monsanto | ilso a large 


phos phe and has de- 

of combining phos- 

ynia resulting in 

i fertilizers in both solid 

is. It believed that 

subs markets for these ferti- 

lizer re rowing. Monsanto manu- 

fac rbicide 

cult if nemic ils 
compier t Li 


held.” 


nd other agri- 
which would 
tivities in this 
“Lion has a well-balanced and in- 
tegrated oil producing, refining, and 
distributing organization with a rec- 
ord of achievement and good man- 
izement,” Thomas said. “Its explo 
ration department has been success- 
ful in recent years in adding to its 
oll and gas reserves 
“Other than fuel and 


Thomas said more than one-half 


power, 
of Monsanto's raw materials are 
products which can be or are pro- 
duced from petroleum fractions or 
natural gas. It is the belief of both 
organizations that this union will 
hasten a long-range program of pro- 
ducing an increasing variety of 
chemical raw materials.” 

Lion Oil Company has 3,090,915 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing, with sales of $58,694,131 for the 
first six months of 1955. Monsanto 
has 15,851,901 shares of the new $2 
par common stock outstanding, with 
sales of $207.514,258 for the first six 
months of 1955. As previously re- 


ported, Monsanto's earnings were 





$16,409,680 or $1.02 per share on the 
new $2 par stock. Lion’s earnings 
for the first six months were $7,- 
816,987 or $2.53 per share. The com- 
bination of the two companies will 
represent total assets of about 
$550,000,000. 

The identity of the Lion organi- 
zation will be continued if the 
merger is approved, and it will be 
known as “Lion Oil Company, a di- 
vision of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany” headed by T. M. Martin as 
President of the Lion Division. T. M. 
Martin and T. H. Barton will be- 
come members of the Monsanto 
board. 

The merger, if approved by the 
stockholders of both companies, will 
become effective on September 30. 


Dixiana Mills Expands 
In Dillon, S. C. 


The Dixiana Mills expansion was 
completed on schedule, the Daniel 
Construction Company, general con- 
tractors, just announced. The new 
addition adds 40,000 square feet of 
floor space to the original 125,000. 

The Dixiana plant in Dillson, S. C., 
manufactures tufted Mohawk Car- 
pets. The original plant, completed 
by Daniel late last year, was planned 
for expansion but it was not antici- 
pated that the expansion would be 
needed so quickly. The heavy de- 
mand for Mohawk tufted carpets 
justified the increased capacity. 


British-American Firm Propose 
New Process Titanium Plant 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Cor- 
poration of Pittsburgh and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited of Lon- 
don, England, have submitted a 
joint application to the United 
States Government for a contract 
under which the Government would 
undertake for a 5-year period to pur- 
chase 5,000 short tons per annum of 
granular titanium metal 

In their application to the Gov- 
ernment for a < tract, the com- 
panies have statec that they have 
completed arrangements for the in- 
troduction into the United States of 
process not at 
present employed here and would 
also make available to fabricators 
techniques not at present known or 
employed in the United States. 


a granular titani 


If a contract is awarded in pursu- 
ince of their application, Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corporation and 
Imperial Chemical Industries Lim- 
ited will form a jointly-owned sub- 
sidiary for the purpose of producing 
titanium metal by LC.L’s sodium 
The parent com- 
panies will each hold a 50 per cent 
interest in the new company, which 


reduction process 


would be known as Columbia Ti- 
tanium Company. The plant would 
be built at Natrium, West Virginia, 
and would have a capacity of 5,000 
short tons per annum. The cost of 
the proposed granular titanium 
metal plant will be approximately 
$10,000,000. 

LC.L’s patent position and pro- 
duction experience have an unusu- 
ally broad base through their expe- 
rience of chemical and metallurgi- 
cal technology. Their patent and 
process knowledge extend from the 
production of granular titanium 
metal by their new sodium process, 
to melting, scrap recovery, alloying, 
testing, joining and fabrication, in 
the latter of which particularly they 
are favorably placed by virtue of 
their wide experience in non-ferrous 
metal technology. 

Columbia-Southern’s contribution 
to the proposed joint enterprise lies 
in the field of titanium tetrachlo- 
ride production. Columbia-Southern, 
which is one of the leading Amer- 
ican producers of chemical products 
and is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, has been engaged in research 
on the chlorination of titanium- 
bearing ores since 1937. It has estab- 
lished a broad patent position in 
this field and today licenses other 
companies under Columbia-Southern 
patents. 

Columbia-Southern and LC.I. be- 
lieve that their proposal to the Gov- 
ernment will result in lower capital 
and production costs and in the ac- 
celeration of a titanium fabrication 
industry in the United States 


Greenville, S. C., Warehouse 
Completed 


The John Preston Warehouse at 
the Woodside Mill in Greenville, S 
C., has been completed on schedule, 
the general contractors announced 
Construction began on March 29th 
and has been handled by the Daniel 
Construction South 
Carolina 

The new warehouse encloses a to- 
tal of 120,000 square feet and cost 
approximately $280,000. The floor is 
of 5-inch concrete slab, the walls of 
8-inch concrete slab, and the roof is 
a 2-inch wood deck over long span 
steel joists. 


Company of 


The interesting technique in con- 
struction was the “tilt-up” technique 
that was used for erection of the 
walls. The concrete walls are poured 
in forms on the first floor slab and 
after they are hardened, they are 
tilted up into position where they 
are braced until the steel roof joists 
are erected. The walls are then se- 
cured to the joists. This method of 
construction tends toward economi- 
cal constriction as well as speed 

Lockwood Green of Spartanburg 
South Carolina, were engineers on 
the project 
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— a good place to make things 

— agood place from which to distribute things — 
nationally and internationally 

— a fine place to work and live 


AapaMa is rich in natural resources in raw or semi-finished 


form; is blessed with abundant fresh water and is located at the center of 


a market area with a population of 25,018,900. 
Detailed study of manufacturing or distribution advantages 


as they relate to your business will be made on request. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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Appalachian Coals, Inc., Says: 
The Industry Must Be Profitable 


While the coal industry is encour- 
aged with the increase in produc- 
tion of coal in the first half of 1955 
as compared with 1954 and probably 
will continue to increase through 
1955, it must be remembered that 
1954 was the lowest coal production 
year in nearly two decades and an 
additional demand is necessary if 
the coal industry is to use its fa- 
cilities and its labor supply to main- 
tain an adequate capacity for any 


emergency 


An increase in production-—due to 
ncreased demand-—-has not been ac- 
ympanied by an increase in profits 
an increase in selling prices and 
the country is to have a profitable 
d fully self-sustaining coal indus- 
for the future it is necessary 
the coal industry to sell its 


product at higher prices in order 


i 
to secure cost and a reasonable 


profit. Without a reasonable profit 
coal properties cannot be main- 
tained or expanded and the atten- 
tion of the industr ind the Gov- 
ernment should be directed toward 
ndustry, like 
ndustries, op- 


seeing that the 
most other Ar 


erates at a 


ration of Dis- 
cing district 
r about 2% 
n the United 
nas @€ meas- 
is a whole. The 
n this District 
of 1948-—a pe- 
realization--has 
decreased 5 per ton as compared 
with the quarter of 1955, and 
this in spite the fact that the op 
erators profits, surplus, or 
capital, have absorbed additional 
wage costs and supply costs which 
have increased by an average of 
$1.10 a ton since July 1948. During 
the same period from 1948 to 1955 
the average selling price of coal 
per ton in District 8 has decreased 
$1.60 per ton. As a result of this dras- 
tic reduction in prices the District as 
1 whole has operated at a loss for 
the first five months of this vear and 
so far as we can see it will continue 
to operate at a loss unless American 
industry and American consumers 
pay a higher price for the coal which 
they are mining and shipping. [t is 
important to hold customers for coal 
but, with American economy operat- 
ing at the highest level in all his- 
tory, it is not desirable to hold un- 
profitable customers who themselves 
are making large profits and seil 
them coal at a substantial loss. Coal 
producers can do a great deal about 
this themselves 


The United States Gevernment 
within the past year or more, has 


recognized the necessity of seeing 
that the coal industry does operate 
at a profit and, under the Flemming 
Committee, it has made recommen- 
dations which have been approved 
by a Cabinet Committee to see that 
coal is given fair treatment by the 
Government. Although a year has 
passed and this report was made 
public in February, no action has 
been taken that would result in car- 
rying out these recommendations 
The Government and its agencies 
are buying approximately 10% of 
the commercial coal production. In 
spite of the Cabinet Committee's rec- 
ommendation they are still buying 
this large quantity of coal at a price 
s to the coal pro- 
ducer. There has been some slight 
increase in some of these prices, due 
to the increased demand for coal, 
but these price increases have not 
been adequate to return a profit on 
this Government-purchased coal. If 
the Government, its agencies, and its 
Government - owned corporations, 
will pay an adequate price for coal 
as it is doing for many other raw 
commodities like ic, lead, copper, 
and dozens of othe: supplies—-some 
of which are going into storage—it 
will cut down the resistance of in- 
dustry to higher prices that are nec- 
essary to keep coal production mov- 
ing to these industries. Many pro- 


that results in a lo 


ducers and salesmen feel they cannot 
ask industry a higher price than is 
paid by our own Government for a 
similar quality coal. State and mu- 
nicipal authorities are also affected 
by the low prices paid by the Gov- 
ernment and its agencies. A price 
increase of 30¢ or even 75¢ a ton on 
the coal that is being produced in 
this country, while it would be a help 
would not give the industry a fair 
return for its investment in its prop- 
Without coal 
American industry itself would not 
be prosperous. The coal industry is 
not asking for a subsidy from its 
Government. [It does need a higher 
price that will return its full cost 
and a reasonable profit 

The American ¢ 


erties and services 


industry needs 
n its operations 
and to get from the Government and 
from the general industrial con- 
sumer, not from the taxpayer, an 
mmount that will fully compensate 
producers for cost, with a reasona- 
ble profit. This responsibility is on 
the coal producers and sellers and 
they should have the courage to ask 


to remove the defic 


for and attain satisfactory prices 
from both the Government and the 
consumer of our coal. The coal pro- 
ducers’ and the coal sellers’ duty is 
to sell their product at the best price 
obtainabie and they have not been 
doing this 








Louisiana Carbon Firm 
Expanding Its Production 


Additional laboratories for studying 
the application of carbon blacks in all 
phases of industry are now under con- 
struction at the Sterlington, Louisiana, 
plant of Thermatomic Carbon Company, 
an affiliate of Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, it was announced recently by 
M. C. Wheeler, Thermatomic President. 

The Company's production of thermal 
type carbon black will also be stepped 
up by 15 per cent as a result of increased 
production facilities scheduled for com- 
pletion in January, 1956. 

The new construction includes enlarged 
modern offices for the Company’s execu- 
tive and administrative personnel. 

Thermatomic has engaged Frederick 
W. Barlow, chemical engineering special- 
ist in the carbon field, as laboratory di- 
rector of the new facilities. Mr. Barlow 
has been associated with the industry in 
the United States and abroad. 

Mr. Wheeler said that most of the ex- 
panded production will be utilized by tire, 
mechanical rubber goods, and rubber 
footwear industries. Therniatomic pro- 
duces two types of carbon black, both of 
which are marketed through the R. T. 
Vanderbilt Company in New York City. 


Industrial Opportunities Outlined 
By Talbot County, Md., Group 


At the request of the Chamber of Com- 
merce cf Talbot County, Maryland, and 
the County Commissioners, a report in 
brochure form has been prepared by the 
Planning and Zoning Commission to pre- 
sent current and pertinent data on in- 
dustrial opportunities in the area. 

In this Eastern Shore County of Mary- 
land, 78 per cent of the area is still farm 
land and agriculture is the most impor- 
tant industry, supporting other subsidi- 
ary industries such as the supplying of 
farm machinery, fertilizers, the purchase 
and supplying of grain, feed, lumber and 
other supplies. 

Commercial fishing is an industry of 
considerable size. The catching, collect- 
ing and distribution of the abundant sup- 
ply of oysters, crab and fish produces a 
high level of return to the many engaged 
in it, the report states. 

Large resources of agriculture, dairy 
products, poultry and seafood make the 
county an ideal location for plants pro- 
cessing these products 

The report also points out that advan- 
tages may be gained for industry desir- 
ing to disperse, for the area is of com- 
parative unimportance as a military tar- 
get. Convenience to major eastern cities 
is an asset and an ideal climate for work 
ind play is another important drawing 
card 

The report further states that Talbot 
County is an ideal location for research 
laboratories and pilot plants operated 
either independently or as branches of 
agencies or industries located else- 
where 
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G.E. Plans Expansion 
Owensboro Receiving Tube Plant 


Plans for expanding receiving tube 
facilities by construction of a new build- 
ing at Owensboro, Ky., have been an- 
nounced here by J. M. Lang, general 
manager of the General Electric Tube 
Department. 

“A modern plant of structural steel 
frame construction will provide 112,000 
square feet of space needed primarily 
for expansion of the warehousing and 
engineering development facilities which 
we now have at Owensboro,” Mr. Lang 
said. “Sections of our present production 
facilities will be moved to the new plant, 
leaving sufficient room in the present 
downtown buildings to permit us to re- 
linquish our lease on 50,000 square feet 
of warehousing space we now maintain 
in another section of the city.” 

“The new building will be on a 90- 
acre site which will accommodate pos- 
sible future expansion that may become 
necessary in the next ten years,” he 
added. 

Details of the construction project, 
presently estimated at $1,250,000 were 
released by Mr. L. B. Davis, general man- 
ager of the Receiving Tube Sub-Depart- 
ment. Mr. Davis said ground breaking 
is scheduled for August and occunancy is 
planned for shortly after the first of the 
year. 

“The new building will be approxi- 
mately 500 feet long and 200 feet wide, 
and will incorporate a special ventila- 
tion and air-filtering system designed to 
meet the high standards of dust and lint 
control we have established in the manu- 
facture of electronic tubes,” Mr. Davis 
said. A railroad spur, truck dock, park- 
ing lots and access roads also are 
planned. 

Present receiving tube facilities at 
Owensboro are housed in the former 
Ken-Rad planta block of downtown 
buildings which have been constructed 
and enlarged upon over a period of 40 
years—-plus 50,000 square feet of leased 
warehousing space in another location 

Owensboro is G. E.'s primary receiving 
tube warehousing point and the new 
building not only will eliminate the need 
for presently rented warehousing space, 
but also will make room in the old build- 
ings for future additional warehousing 
needs. At the same time, the new loca- 
tion will permit an efficient rearrange- 
ment of current engineering and manu- 
facturing space, and allow for possible 
future expansion in an efficient and 
orderly fashion. Employees for’ the new 
plant will be drawn from the present 
facilities, and no increase in employment 
is being anticipated at this time. 

G. E.'s Owensboro tube production is 
concentrated on the company’s “Five- 
Star” line of high reliability miniature 
and sub-miniature receiving tubes. The 
Receiving Tube Sub-Department also 
maintains a modern miniature tube 
plant at Anniston, Ala. and another 
plant at Tell City, Ind., which manufac- 
tures principally the larger glass type 
receiving tubes 
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Teast mann 


BARS AND SHAPES 


QUALITY MADE 
FROM QUALITY STEEL 





DixtsTEEL merchant bars are quality-controlled from 
start to finish. At each step of production — from 
molten steel to the finished hot-rolled product 
checks and rechecks are made to assure proper physical 
properties, finish and tolerances. 

DixtsteeEL Bars and Shapes are produced in a 
wide variety of shapes, sizes and grades -— plain or 
galvanized. 


Write today for complete information and prices. 


Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Producers of fine-quality low-carbon steel products, including: hot rolled bars, shapes and strip « drawn wire 
e nails, rivets, staples « fence and barbed wire « fabricated reinforcing bars « forgings and stampings 
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Modern New Office Building 


For Atlanta Steel Firm Lockheed's Marietta Plant 
Delivered 4-Million B-47 Parts 


Atlanta, has tem, and modular layout of lighting and 


office buile- air-conditioning outlets Delivery of more than four million in- 


dividual aircraft spare parts for B-47 
Stratojet bornbers has been completed by 
the Georgia Division, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation at Marietta, Marshall Fos- 
ter, parts and services manager of the 
plant, has disclosed 

The record of 100 per cent delivery, on 
: schedule, of all spare parts called for un- 

” inagustry . , - 
or the company's ¢ utive offices, sales der Lockheed-Georgia’s first B-47 produc- 
tract for the construction of Atlan- 
tion contract is believed to be unique 

office building , 
; led Strot} aaa among major airframe manufacturers in 
electronics re rd on “was awarded to Stro eTr-barge ompany the U.S 


of Atlanta. Total cost of the building will 

mee . More than 11,000 different kinds of 
959,000. Construction is to begin im- 

iir-conditioned building will fea- . iatels parts 


y's prop- \dequate off-street parking facilities 
slin Streets wv visitors and employees will be pro- 
million modern vided in the front and rear of the build- 
ently announced. The 
ll underway, includes el and stainless steel will be used 
ind rod mill and hroughout the building where appropri- 
ond ele I rr ¢ » demonstrate the wide variety of 
The office illd will provide space | products available to the construc- 
department, fabricating engineering, pur- on 


t S Cc s 
hasing, advertising ookkeeping, and teel Company's new 


Contemporary in design, the three- 


were involved in the spares con- 
ire Georgia marble and limestone \ re ‘ tract 


ts for th iidine are the At- Approximately half of these were 

Zarrett. Skinner processed by the Marietta plant and the 

other half were processed by vendors, Mr. 

Steel Company is Georgia's Foster said. Total weight of the parts ex- 

The floor area of the building will be ah mill and of the nation’s Ceeded five million pounds. They required 
pproximately 000 square feet, Flexi- ‘ vendent steel producers The more than 40,000 shipping containers. 

y's line of Dixisteel products in- 

ise of steel movable parti- clude hot rolled bars, st 


rge “window-wall” in the walnut-pan- 
led conference and board room will over- 
ook the entire plant 


li of office arrangement will be pro- 
the 


lapes, reinforcing 
n underfloor electrical duct sys- irs, wire and wire ducts 


Industrial Noise 
Your Dependable Source* .. . For Quality eta hr ae 


wear in the machine. If your noise levels 
are in the danger category (over about 
90 decibels), consult the sound experts. 
Institute an audiometric program which 
will provide your workers with pre-em- 


ployment hearing tests and on-the-job 

Aluminum Alloys, Babbitt Metals, Pig Lead, rechecks of their hearing ability. Insist 

Brass Ingots, Lead Alloys, Pig Tin, Tin Alloys - omy ee vi pores ag 

Type Metals, Slab Zinc, Specification Alloys oe rec in gage age pyeng 
safety program. 

*HYMAN VIENER & SONS These precautionary measures may 


save you costly compensation claims in 
P. O. Bex 573 the long run 


By working toward quieter 
RICHMOND 5, VIRGINIA operations in your plant now, noise—to 


you—will mean “business as usual.” 
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South Carolina Bank Establishes 
Industrial Development Dept. 


Establishment of an Industrial and 
Commercial Development Department— 
the first of its kind ever undertaken by a 
bank in South Carolina—was just an- 
nounced by Hugh C. Lane, president of 
the Citizens and Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina. 

William C. Coleman, vice-president of 
Citizens and Southern, will head up the 
new department which commences its ac- 
tivities on Aug. 1 from the bank's office 
in Columbia. The capital was 
chosen because its central location will 
enable the department to efficiently serve 
every community in South Carolina. Mr. 
Coleman will be assisted by a profession- 
ally trained staff whose services will be 
available to any agency in any commu- 
nity of the state in attracting industry. 

Discussing the new department, Mr. 
Lane said, “We feel that our bank has a 
responsibility and an opportunity to help 
South Carolina make the most of its won- 
derful resources. The South is ‘on the 
march.’ We at Citizens & Southern are 
interested in doing our part to assure our 
state its rightful place as a leader in 
progress. The aim of this new depart- 
ment will be to assist industries in locat- 
ing, without bias or favor, in the commu- 
nities where both the industry and the 
community will best be served.” 

Mr. Lane outlined the 
of the new program: 

1. Attracting desirable 
dustries to South Carolina 

2. Encouraging sound expansion of the 
state’s existing industries and business. 

The C & S Industrial and Commercial 
Department will cooperate with 
ill existing agencies local, and 
national in promoting South Caro- 
lina’s future, It plans to work with Cham- 
bers of Commerce, or any other local 
in setting up and promoting in- 
dustrial development programs. The new 
department will be equipped to furnish 
manufacturers and business firms with 
ill necessary information about various 


state's 


main objectives 


firms and in- 


closely 


State 


groups, 


localities 

Mr. Coleman, 
president, and director of the 
tablished department, is a 
Charleston, S. C. He 
degree from the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee, in 1942. He was pres- 
ident of his fraternity, SAE; president of 
ODK leadership society and also of Blue 
Key honorary society. Entering the U.S 
Naval Reserve in 1942, he served on sub- 
marines in the Pacific and Southwest Pa- 
cific Commands and was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal with Combat Insignia. 
At present, he is a Lieutenant Command- 
er in the Naval Reserves. In 1947, Mr. 
Coleman received the M.B.A. degree from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, He is also a graduate of 
the Graduate School of Banking of L.S.U 
Baton Rouge, La. 

First employed by C & S in Charleston 
in 1947, Mr. Coleman was made assistant 
cashier in '49; assistant vice-president in 
president in 1954. His work 
mainly in the Credit Depart- 
Foreign Department, Real Estate 


3A-year-old C & S vice- 
newly es- 
native of 

his A.B. 


received 


‘Sl and vice- 
been 


has 


ment 


and Bond Department. Mr. Coleman is a 
member of St. Michael's Episcopal 
Church. He is currently president of the 
USO. He has served as first vice-presi- 
dent of the Community Chest, board 
member and finance chairman of the 
American Red Cross, board member and 
treasurer of Carolina Council Boy Scouts 
of America, board member of the Rotary 
Club and of the Charleston County T.B 
Association. 


Shirt Manufacturing Firm 
Dedicates New Georgia Plant 


Gov. Marvin Griffin and Lt. Gov. Ernest 
Vandiver headed a list of distinguished 


visitors and were principal speakers 
when the Jefferson Shirt Corp. opened 
its new home at Louisville. 

Governor Griffin said he was proud 
to dedicate the enlarged plant to the 
progress of Jefferson County and the 
economy of Georgia. Lt. Governor Van- 
diver outlined the progress of manufac- 
turing in the state. 

Herman Raskin, manager, said the 
factory, which has 25,000 square feet of 
floor space, has a capacity of 500 dozen 
men’s and boys’ dress and sports shirts 
a day. It employs 170 persons and uses 
110 of the most modern sewing machines 
and other equipment. The new building 
is a one-story brick structure and is 
equipped with air conditioning 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


MASONRY UNITS 


IS THE ROTARY KILN PROCESS 


It is in the bellies of the giant revolving kilns at our plant operations 


that Solite is born. 


A special formation of slate is fed to the kilns. 
is belched out in the form of red hot molten masses. 


difference? 


But it is Solite that 
What makes the 


While in the kilns, the slate is subjected to an intense heat of 2300° F. 
which removes all combustible materials and causes the slate to expand. 
Because of this expansion, millions of tiny sealed air cells are formed, 


making the slate lighter in weight, 


absorber. 


a natural insulator and sound 


So you see—the qualities you find in every Solite block are actually 


“built in,” 


by carefully controlled manufacturing processes—guarantee- 


ing you a building block of uniform quality and strength. 


KNOW HOW SOLITE IS DIFFERENT . 


« «and you know 


the secret of better 
building at a lower cost! 


ALLE, 





REMEMBER — Architects and engineers are professional advisors. 
Regardless of what type of construction you are interested in, 
consult them. They will be glad to help you build better. 


PLANTS: Aquodole, N. C.; Bremo Biu#, Va. 
OFFICES: P.O. Box 205, Richmond, Va.; 1817 Liberty Life Bidg., 
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Charlotte, N. C. 





Public Relations Opportunities 
(Contimued from page 3%) 


mailing list, a public well disposed 
towards the company and ready to talk 
about it, a public pre-conditioned by its 
own investment towards purchasing the 
company’s products. Shareholders de- 
serve a good deal more attention, and a 
lot of material that goes out to dealers 
and customers would not be wasted post- 
age if addressed to shareholders 

Even if a shareholder only 
couple hundred dollars-worth of invest- 
ment, that sum may well be an impor- 
tant one to him, and he will undoubtedly 
be interested to hear of new executive 
appointments, factory extensions, the ad- 
dition of new lines to the product range, 
and so on-—any or all of which 
influence his dividend 


has a 


might 


Many manufacturing companies go out 
their way to holiday-makers, 
mannequins and 
companies look at their ma- 
think of sending out 
invitations to shareholders to pay a visit 
wher the locality It 
ind can only pay off in 


of have 


visiting sports teams 
theatrical 
but 


chine never 


tney are in costs 


ver little the 


long 


PRESS RELATIONS: 


Tr irticle ha quite 


passing ret 


deliberately 
what is 


rence to 


variously known as “press relations” or 
“publicity”—that is, the art of obtaining 
editorial mention in newspapers and 
magazines on the basis of news value. 
The 


press 


omission of undue reference to 
relations may perhaps hammer 
home the principle that public relations 
does not mean only press relations. The 
PRO is not a “PRESS relations officer” 
but a “PUBLIC realtions officer,” which 
is something far wider. 

In the face of a general belief that 
a PRO is just a free publicity agent, 
press relations have in this article been 
relegated to the rightful place as a cog 
(often only a small cog) in the far bigger 
and broader machine of public relations. 

The experienced and progressive PRO 
(and there are so few of them in 
the country today) has much more to do 
all day than write out press releases. 

Sub-editors and reporters in the bar 
after hours will take his expense-sheet 
Scotch much more readily than they take 
his handouts! Bar time entertaining 
newspapermen may not be wasted, but 
it could usually be better spent in the 
development of “cinderella” media. 


alas! 


Olin Mathieson Has Acquired 
Louisiana Paper Mill and Timber 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


has more than doubled its 


timber re- 


_the Frost brand name. 
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WELDED GRATING 


Particularly suited for conditions such as in the 
chemical and petroleum industries. Available in 
many types of stainless from Gary Type GW-75A 


r grip STAINLESS STEEL 


sources by acquiring the Brown Paper 
Mill Company, Inc., of West Monroe, 
Louisiana, with its 465,000 acres of pine 
and hardwood timberland, Thomas S. 
Nichols, President of Olin Mathieson, 
disclosed. 

The Brown forests are located in 
Louisiana, East Texas and Arkansas, ad- 
jacent to Olin Mathieson’s 435,000 acres 
of timberland in those three states. 
Acquisition of the Brown properties will 
thus increase Olin Mathieson’s total tim- 
ber property to 900,000 acres. Mr. Nichols 
said the purchase will permit the com- 
pany’s Forest Products operations to be 
accelerated. 

Olin Mathieson already manufactures 
a wide variety of forest products under 
These include 
lumber, flooring, utility poles and furni- 
ture. Plants of its Forest Products Divi- 
sion are located at Shreveport and Mans- 
field, La.. Nacogdoches, Texas, and Hut- 
tig, Arkansas. The Huttig sawmill was 
recently rebuilt to make it one of the 
most modern in the South. (See MaNv- 
FACTURERS RECORD, March 1955, p. 38.) 

Brown Paper Mill Company, Inc. and 
its associated corporations were pur- 
chased for $50 million in cash and 725,- 
000 shares of Olin Mathieson common 
stock—-a total of approximately $90 mil- 
lion at recent market values for the 
shares. Legal details of the transaction 
should be complete within about sixty 
days, according to Mr. Nichols and 
Messrs. H. Lutcher Brown and Edgar 
W. Brown, Jr., of the Brown Paper Mill 
Company, Inc. 

The Louisiana firm is largely a family- 
owned organization. Its associated man- 
ufacturing companies are: Brown Paper 
Industries, Inc., Brown Container Com- 
pany, Inc., Krafco Container Corpora- 
tion and Negley Bag & Paper Company, 
all located at West Monroe. They manu- 
facture kraft paper, 
and paper bags. 


paperboard boxes 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
is engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of industrial and agricultural chemicals, 
petrochemicals, Squibb drugs and phar- 
maceuticals, cellophane, cigarette and 
other fine flax papers, Winchester sport- 
ing arms and Western ammunition. 
brass and fabricated aluminum. 


South Carolina Fabric Firm 
Building New Plant Addition 


The Pendleton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of La France Indus- 
Inc., has commenced construction 
yn an 8,000 sq. ft. addition to its mill in 
La France, South Carolina. The cost will 
approximately $100,000. Upholstery 
ind drapery fabrics will continue to be 
woven 


res, 


The new addition will be a one-story 
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Chemical Industry 
by McLellan Smith 


(Continued from page 31) 


It would be impossible, in the space 
available, to survey the whole field of 
southern chemicals, but other high lights 
can be briefly pointed up. Texas is ex- 
periencing the greatest chemical expan- 
sion. More than $227 million was spent 
in the past year for new construction, 
and more than $340 million will be ex- 
pended within the next three years. 
Louisiana now has close to $300 million 
of completed construction, with around 
$112 million devoted to agricultural 
chemicals. Florida, long regarded as a 
playground and citrus producing State, 
forges forward rapidly with $152 million 
of chemical plants now, and a three-year 
program that calls for $235 million of 
new construction over the next three 
years. Other southern States that will 
complete more than $25 million of new 
chemical construction before this year’s 
end include Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 

This southward trend of the chemical 
industry has been of no surprise to the 
boosters of southern industry. The shift 
has been one of the MANUFACTURERS Rec- 
ORD'’S principal aims for some years now. 








R. S. Reynolds, Founder of 


Aluminum Firm, Dies 


Richard Samuel Reynolds, who 
brought competition to the alumi- 
rum industry in the United States, 
died on July 29 at his home in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, at the age of 73. 
Death was attributed to a heart 
attack. 

He was born in Bristol, Tennessee, 
August 15, 1881, the son of Abram 
D. and Senah Hoge Reynolds. After 
attending public school in Bristol, 
he entered King College there at 
the age of 13, where he was gradu- 
ated at the age of 17. He then at- 
tended Columbia University and the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. Reynolds left the University 
of Virginia in 1903, to go to work for 
his uncle, R. J. Reynolds, in Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, at $50 
a month. 

After World War I, he joined with 
R. J. Reynolds and the British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company to form the 
United States Foil Company, to roll 
tin and lead foil for cigarette pack- 
aging. Later, R. J. Reynolds and 
British-American withdrew. In 1926, 
the switch was made to aluminum 
foil. In 1928, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany was formed with United States 
Foil as the controlling stockholder. 


In 1939, Mr. Reynolds needed ad- 
ditional metal for his foil plants and, 
not being able to get it in the United 
States, he went to Europe to look 
for aluminum. He found that the 
Germans were using all of their sup- 
ply for airplanes. However, the 
French, thinking their country se- 
cure behind the Maginot Line, sup- 
plied him with 7,500 tons of metal. 

On his return, he tried to persuade 
Alcoa to increase its capacity, which 
was unsuccessful. In the Spring of 
1940, Mr. Reynolds decided to go in- 
to the aluminum production him- 
self. Staking his plants as collateral, 
he borrowed $15,800,000 from the 
RFC and built an integrated plant 
near Sheffield, Alabama, which he 
renamed Listerhill, after the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Following this, at the request of 
the Government, he borrowed an ad- 
ditional $30,200,000 to build an alu- 
minum reduction plant at Longview, 
Washington, additional fabricating 
facilities at Louisville and a new 
sheet mill at Listerhill. When Pearl 
Harbor was attacked by the Japa- 
nese, the plants at Listerhill and 
Longview were ready to go into op- 
eration. 

Reynolds today is the second larg- 
est aluminum producer of primary 
aluminum in the United States with 
a present rated capacity of &29,- 
000,000 pounds a year. 
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Gretna, Virginia 


THE CROSSROADS TO SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 
First-class industrial sites — Rail and highway transportation 
Labor supply — Electric power — Water supply 
Churches — Schools — Civic Organizations 
Good shopping area — Pleasant living conditions 
We invite you to inspect our town for your industrial location. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
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holds an A.B 


controller 
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degree from Columbia Col- 
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K. W. Lefferts 


lege, class of 1936, and in 1943 was award- 
ed an MS. by Columbia University 
School of Business. Mr. Lefferts is a cer- 
tified public a member of 
the American Institute of Accountants 
and the New Jersey Society of Certified 
Public Accountants 

Mr. Kilian has been asseciated with 
the industry for more than 50 
years He was secretary-treasurer of 
Dixie Portland Cement Company in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., from 1908 until that 
company formed part of the merger by 
which Penn-Dixie Cement Corporation 
was created in 1926. He has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of Penn-Dixie since its in- 
ception. Mr. Kilian is a past chairman of 
the Audit Committee of the Portland Ce- 
and was one of the or- 
many years chairman 
Credit Division of the 
of Credit Men. 
operates plants in Kings- 
Richard City, Tenn.; Clinch- 
field, Ga.; Nazareth, Bath and West Win- 
field, Pa.; West Des Moines, Iowa; Pe- 
Mich., and Buffalo, N. Y 

In addition the appointment of M. L. 
Sileox as general operating manager of 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corporation, effective 
August 1, has announced, He will 
ill operating and engi- 
of the company. He 
Newhard, vice president 
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cement 
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“The Steel Service Couldn’t 
Have Been Better’”* 


*So reports Sullivan, Long & Hagerty, General Contractors, 
about Connors’ service in supplying the concrete reinforcing 
steel for Jefferson County’s mammoth, $4,000,000-plus Sewage 


Treatment Project. 


All Connors’ customers get the same superior service on 


their steel orders ... 
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and operating manager, who is retiring 
on September 1, after 45 years with the 
company or its predecessors. 

Mr. Silcox, who will make his head- 
quarters at Nazareth, Pa., has been with 
Penn-Dixie since its inception in 1926. 
He became associated with Clinchfield 
Portland Cement Company, a predeces- 
sor company, in 1921. From 1926 to 1945 
he was Penn-Dixie’s chief chemist. Mr. 
Silecox became superintendent of the 
company’s Clinchfield, Ga., plant in 1945 
and assistant operating manager for 
Penn-Dixie, with offices in Chattanooga 
Tenn., in 1952. 

* . . 

Appointment of a new distributor of 
Chambers built-in cooking equipment 
was announced recently by A. H. Schef- 
fer, sales manager of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., range firm. 

Townley Metal and Hardware Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has been granted 
built-in sales privileges in Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and trading areas 
surrounding the two cities 

The Townley firm, with Webster W 
Townley, president, will be served by 
Elmer Mills, Independence, Mo 

. . . 

Industrial Piping Supply Co., 1501 
Dowd Road, Charlotte 1, N. C., has been 
franchised as distributor of Hoze-lok re- 
usable fittings for hydraulic hose, accord- 
ing to an announcement of D. A. Cam- 
eron, industrial sales manager of Park- 
er Appliance Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

William R. Patterson of the distribut- 
ing firm reports that of fittings 
will be stocked to assure prompt: han- 
dling of requirements throughout the 
Carolinas 

L. C. Ely, Parker district manager in 
Atlanta, will provide technical 
ince to the new distributor 


i range 


aassist- 


Its customer service activities having 
expanded constantly during the past few 
years, the Memphis Branch Sales Office 
of Diamond Alkali Company at 1381 Heis- 
tan Place will be known henceforth as 
the Southeastern District Office, accord- 
ing to R. B. Perry, manager 

In making the announcement, Mr 
Perry said the newly-designated name 
has been adopted because it is more fully 
in keeping with the increased territorial 
coverage presently handled by Diamond's 
Memphis-located organization 

With an office force of seven and a staff 
of 12 sales and service representatives 
the company’s Southeastern District Of- 
fice is responsible for the sale of Diamond 
caustic soda, chlorine and related or de- 
rivative chemicals in the states of Ala- 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
ind Tennessee 

With Diamond's chlorine-caustic soda 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., now in full 
production, this office will now cover the 
entire 


bama 


southeast 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Connors Steel Division, H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, announces 
the promotion of two men in the Divi- 
sion’s sales department. 

Richard J. Silver has been promoted 
to assistant manager of merchant bar 
sales, and Thomas H. McWilliams has 
been promoted as salesman, and will 
travel Alabama, North Mississippi and 
portions of West Florida. 

Mr. Silver joined the Connors’ organ- 
ization in 1952 following 17 years in the 
steel warehouse business. He attended 
public schools in Birmingham and the 
University of Alabama. 

Mr. McWilliams joined Connors as 
sales correspondent in 1953. He is a grad- 


uate of Birmingham-Southern College. 
7: 2 . 





Three new sales representatives have 
been named to handle the packaged glues 
of the Chemical Division of The Borden 
Company. 

Louis L. Nichols of Dallas, Tex., will 
cover his home state as well as the terri- 
tories of Louisiana, Mississippi, eastern 
Tennessee, Arkansas, southern Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico and Col- 
orado. Mr. Nichols was a partner in his 
own sales service organization before 
joining Borden's. 

Jack R. Brooks of Atlanta, Ga., will 
cover Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Alabama and 
western Tennessee. 


Jack C. Waltz of Cleveland will work 
throughout western Pennsylvania, west- 
ern Maryland, West Virginia, central and 
eastern Ohio and eastern Kentucky. Mr. 
Waltz has been in sales work most of his 
working life 

-_ . . 


Mr. Gerald S. Feild has been appointed 
Sales Representative for the state of 
Georgia, announced G. H. Tobelman, 
Eastern District Sales Manager for Wol- 
verine Tube, Division of Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc. 

Formerly Office Sales Representative 
in Wolverine’s Decatur, Ala., plant, Mr. 
Feild will establish headquarters in At- 
lanta. 

. . > 


The retirement of John Edwards, Jr., 
as general manager of the Eastern Re- 
gion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
was announced recently by W. C. Baker, 
vice president, operation and mainte- 
nance. Mr. Edwards left the company on 
July 31 after 44 years of service. 

Promotions in B&O operating person- 
nel following Mr. Edwards’ retirement 
were effective on August 1, as follows: 

Wilbur R. Galloway, ge-eral manager, 
B&O Central Region at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will transfer to Baltimore to succeed Mr 
Edwards. 

C. T. Williams, general superintendent 
transportation, Baltimore, will move to 
Pittsburgh as general manager, Central 
tegion 

A. W. Conley, 
Cumberland 
Md., 


superintendent of the 
division at Cumberland, 
will become general superintendent 


transportation at Baltimore. 

T. J. Klauenberg, superintendent, Mo- 
nongah division, Grafton, W. Va., will be- 
come superintendent of the Cumberland 
division. 

C, E. Bertrand, superintendent, Balti- 
more Terminal division, will become su- 
perintendent of the Monongah division 
at Grafton, W. Va. 

R. J. Cannon, superintendent at St. 
George, S. I., N. Y., will become super- 
intendent of the Baltimore Terminal di- 
vision at Baltimore, Md. 

J. F. Stevens, assistant superintendent 
of the Baltimore division, is promoted to 
superintendent at St. George, S. L, N. Y. 

H. O. McAbee, Jr., trainmaster at Pitts- 
burgh, will become assistant superin- 
tendent of the Baltimore division, Balti- 
more, 

John Edwards, 3d, assistant trainmas- 
ter, Akron, Ohio, will become trainmaster 
at Pittsburgh. 

WwW. G. Moore, 
Painesville, Ohio, 
ant trainmaster 


general yardmaster, 
is promoted to assist- 
at Akron 


Griswold A. Price has been appointed 
Assistant Vice President-Sales-Western 
irea, for the United Steel Corporation, it 
was announced by Marcus J. Aurelius, 
Vice President and General Manager of 
Sales, to be effective August 1, 1955. Mr 
Price succeeds Herbert J. Watt who is re- 
tiring on that date after 43 years’ service 
as a sales executive in the steel industry. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Price attend- 
ed schools there. His entire business 


(Continued on next page) 
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WHO THEY ARE... 


tories, inc., Orbit Valve Co., 
Valve Mfr., 
Wire Co., 


Boyles Goivonizing Co., 


WHY? 





Commander Mills, inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Giess Mfg. Corp., Americen 
Smeiting and Refining Co., Southwest Porcelain Stee! Corp., Pedrick Labore- 
Netional Tank Cc., Fronk Wheetiey Pump and 
Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel ond 
Bethiehem Steel Co., Lincoin Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Standord Magnesium Corp., Stenderd Aluminum Co., Enardo Mtg. Co., Sheffield 
Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, Inc., 
Stanley Home Products Co., Senta Fe Engineering and 
Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. and many others. 


100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national] market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 


and many others. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


(Conti 





ued from page 57) 


the United States 
having started as a 
Steel Works upon 
graduation from Northwestern Univer- 
1919. He transferred to the Chi- 
in 1920 


career has been with 


Steel 


Corporation 
student in the Gary 
sity in 
cago office serving there in vari- 
ous capacities, and was a salesman in the 
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ber, 1946, as shopman at Shaffers Cross- 
ing. He was promoted to inspector in 
the Engineering Department in August, 
1918, and to assistant supervisor of 
bridges and buildings, Pocahontas Di- 
vision, in May 1951 

Mr. Yost joined the N. & W. in the 
Motor Car Shop at Bluefield during 
school vacations. He was permanently 
employed there in May 1949, transferred 
to the Norfolk Division as roadway ma- 
chine repairman in May 1953, and was 
ippointed inspector, Office of Manager 
Roadway Maintenance, in January of this 
year 

. . . 

Robert E. Simpson has been appointed 
Sales Manager of the Southwest Region 
with headquarters at Houston. 

Robert N. Heyman was made District 
Manager of the Dailas area for the L.O.F 
Glass Fibers Company, it was announced 
by J. M. Johns, Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Sales 

Mr. Simpson was formerly with G!ass 
Fibers, Inc., where he held the positions 
of Atlanta Regional Sales Manager, At- 
lanta Branch Manager and Detroit sales 
representative. Prior to that he served 
two years as advertising manager of Jo- 
seph Kuhn & Company. 

Mr. Heyman was with Glass Fibers, 
Inc., for 2% years before it merged with 
L.O.F Fibers on March 1, 1955. 
Two of those years were spent as South- 
western sales representative, with head- 
quarters in Dalles, Tex 
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As a manual handling “back-breaker”, this job 


is “all wool and a yard wide” 


... lifting and stacking baled wool weighing 
1000 to 1200 Ibs. per bale. The 30-inch load arms of this Hyster T 


ruck 


and the rugged, dependable power supplied by the Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engine make this an ideal operation for one man, doing the 
work that formerly required 15 huskies, at the same time reducing possi- 


bilities of accident and injury. 


This is another typical materials handling assignment that is a “natural” 
for Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines because of their inherent Lugging 
Power, heavy-duty engineered design and construction and foolproof 


AIR-COOLING. 


You can't do better than to specify “Wisconsin Power” for your equipment. 
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The Virginian Railway Company an- 
nounces, effective last month, Mr. C. T. 
Fisher, Jr., is appointed Passenger Rep- 
resentative with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

. . . 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Com- 
pany announced, effective August Ist, 
Mr. L. E. Morgan is appointed Assistant 
General Freight Agent, with headquar- 
ters at Mulberry, Fla., succeeding Mr. 
A. M. Baker, whose retirement has been 
announced. 

Mr. Morgan will handle solicitation and 
service matters pertaining to the move- 
ment of phosphate rock. 

In addition, effective July 3ist, Mr. 
A. M. Baker, Assistant General Freight 
Agent, Tampa, Fla., is retiring from ac- 
tive duty after thirty-nine years of loyal, 
faithful and effective service with this 
company. 

. . . 

Kenneth Adams, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., has 
recently been appointed regional sales 
manager in the Southeast for the Carver 
Pump Co., manufacturers of centrifugal 
pumps for construction, irrigation and 
general industrial service 

Mr. Adams is well grounded in the ap- 
plication and manufacture of centrifugal 
pumps and has had many years of exper'i- 
ence serving the industrial markets in 
the Southeast. He will represent Carver 
Pump Company working with distribu- 
tors in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, North and South Carolina 


Two new executive sales appointments 
in the Virginia Cellulose Department of 
Hercules Powder Company 
nounced recently. 

The new appointments are: E. Lang- 
ford Jones, director of sales and Charles 
A. Grant, manager of chemical cotton 
sales 

In his new capacity, Mr. Jones will be 
responsible for directing the 
chemical cotton and CMC. 

Mr. Grant will be concerned with the 
sales of chemical cotton. 


were an- 


sales of 


E. A. Manetta, formerly personne! as- 
sistant--mechanical, was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent motive power 
personnel, effective June 1. His appoint- 
ment fills the vacancy caused by the 
death of O. F. Hark. 

The position of assistant general super- 
intendent motive power—personnel, for- 
merly held by Mr. Hark, and the position 
of personnel assistant—mechanical, 
merly held by Mr. Manetta, have 
ibolished 

Mr. Manetta joined the N. & W. as shoo 
hand at Roanoke Shops in January, 1939 
later serving as special apprentice at 
Shaffers Crossing and Roanoke Shops 
ind draftsman in the Office of General 
Superintendent, Motive Power. He was 
furloughed for military service in April, 
1941, returned in February, 1946, and was 
promoted to gang foreman at Lamberts 
Point in April, 1947 


for- 
been 


a 

Statistics show that approximately one 
out of every five railroad freight cars 
new carries coal or coke 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
the nation’s fourth largest steel-produc- 
iig company, reported a 104 per cent in- 
crease in net income for the second quar- 
ter of this year, compared with the sec- 
ond quarter of 1954. 

Operating at 101 per cent of rated ca- 
pacity, J&L’s net income was $12,926,000, 
equal to $2.01 a common share. In 1954 
the second quarter net was $6,326,000 or 
$.96 a common share. 

Sales and operating revenues for the 
second quarter of 1955 were $179,329,000, 
against $133,486,000 in the second quarter 
of 1954. 

For the first half of 1955, J&L reports 
net income of $22,568,000, equal to $3.51 a 
share of common stock. This is an in- 
crease of 86 per cent in earnings over the 
$12,147,000 net income, equal to $1.84 a 
common share, reported for the first six 
months of 1954. 

Sales and operating revenues for the 
first six months of 1955 were $331,291,000, 
compared with $261,366,000 for the same 
period in 1954. 

. . . 

Net income of United States Rubber 
Co, for the first six months of 1955 set 
a new record of $19,005,463, equivalent 
to $3.09 a share of common stock, H. E. 
Humphreys, Jr., chairman, reported to 
stockholders. This was an increase of 
31.6 per cent over last year’s first six 
months of $14,442,587, equal to $2.23 a 
share. It surpassed by 15.7 per cent the 
previous high of $16,427,189 set in 1951. 


Net sales for the first half also reached 
a new high of $457,039,061. This was 16.4 
per cent above the $392,575,337 of 1954. 
The previous record was $453,870,165 in 
1953. Net income was 4.2 per cent of sales 
in the first six months of this year, com- 
pared with 3.7 per cent in 1954. 


Net income of Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany for the three months ended June 
30, after all charges, including provision 
for Federal and State taxes, amounted 
to $3,444,741, equivalent to $1.44 per share 
on the 2,400,085 shares of common stock 
outstanding. 

These earnings compare with net in- 
come of $2,814,313, or $1.17 per share for 
the second quarter of 1954. Freeport 
earnings for the six months ended June 
30 were $5,870,726 or $2.45 per share, com- 
pared with $4,774,205 or $1.99 per share 
for the first half of 1954. 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., manufac- 
turers of paperboard and paper products, 
reported a 10 per cent increase in earn- 
ings for the first six months of 1955 over 
the comparable period last year, and a 16 
per cent increase for the second quarter 
of 1955 over the first three months of the 
year. 

George E. Dyke, president, said con- 
solidated net income for the company 
and its subsidiaries for the first half of 
1955 was 4,403,328 compared to $4,021,583 
for the first half of last year. 


For the three months ended June 30, 
1955, consolidated net income was $2,- 
369,420, compared to $2,033,908 for the 
first quarter. 

Net sales for the first six months of 
1955 were $77,487,823, higher by about 8 
per cent than the $71,533,508 for the first 
half of 1954. Sales for the second quarter 
of 1955 were $39,786,278, compared to $37,- 
701,545 for the first quarter. 

. . . 

Net income and sales of H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, and its sub- 
sidiaries for the six months ended June 
30, 1955 set new records for the concern 
The net income was $1,994,325, equal to 
$1.92 per share on the 1,038,600 shares of 
common stock outstanding, the company 
reported. This compared with $1,116,037 
or $1.05 a share ‘(adjusted to reflect the 
issuance of three additional shares for 
each share outstanding in December 
1954) for the same period in 1951. Net 
sales of Porter and its subsidiaries dur- 
ing the first six months of 1955 totaled 
$47,690,024 as compared with $32,447,304 
for the first six months of 1954 

Total assets of the company at the end 
of the 1955 half-year period amounted to 
$52,797,471; in the same period last year 
they totaled $35,798,748. Cash on hand at 
the close of the two periods: 1955: $10,- 
566,384; 1954: $5,552,222. 

Net worth of the company for the 
months ended June 30 totaled $25,865 
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A new 
* beauty .. 


world of tranquil 
. days that sparkle 
with brilliant sun... nights 
that are enough for 
* blankets. A perfeet place to 
loaf your time away... or 
enjoy tennis, fishing, swim- 
ming, golf, horseback riding, 
or mountain climbing in the 
picturesque mountains of 
Virginia .. Choice of ou- 
perb resert hotel accommo- 
dations or secluded rustic 
« cottages. 
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working capital for the same 
d amounted to $24,459,031. Compara- 
figures for the same period in 1954 
$20,661,499, and $15,903,163 
> . . 
After accounting for all charges, Mis- 
souri Pacific System net income for April 
1955 $1,221,752—up 200 per cent 
compared with a net income of $370,102 
for April 1954. For four months net in- 
come $5,101,223 compared with net 
income of $2,433,152 for four months of 
194 


Gross 


Was 


Was 


revenue: For April 1955 totaled 
$23,963,872 compared with $23,191,783 for 
April 1954. Four months $94,007,315 com- 
pared with $94,691,293 for 


1954 


same period 


. * . 

Mi of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company operating at or near ca- 
juring the first six months of 1955, 

he diversified firm and consoli- 


amounted to 


Ais } 
h all divisions 


bsidiaries 1 record 
Harry B. Hig- 
president. This represents an in- 
crease of 42.7 per cent over sales of $202,- 
232,105 reported for the first half of 1954 
six-month period 

hed a record high of $32,562,512 
tlent to $3.50 per 
190,241 for 
taxes 


ccording to 


Net earnings for the 
also reac 
equiv share, after provi- 
federal and state 
During the first half of 
$16,908,172, or $1.85 


providing $17,142,906 for 


sion of $37 
income 
1954 net income was 
per hare ifter 
incon iXes 
the last 10 years the company’s 
nt program in its several divi- 
to $222,000,000. The 


construction on a 


imounted 
firm | started 
$34,000,000 plate glass plant at Cumber- 
land, Maryland, which is expected to be 
in partial operation by mid-1956 and in 
full production at the end of the year 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 
tion, a wholly-owned subsidiary, placed in 
operation during the second quarter of 
1955 its new anhydrous ammonia plant 
at Natrium, W. Va. Mr. Higgins said that 
sales of Columbia-Southern, a major pro- 
alkalis, were sub- 
stantially above those during the first six 
months of 1954 


new 


ducer of chlorine and 


Interim 
holders recently 


In an Report sent to share- 
L.O.F Glass Fibers Co. 
earnings of $448,738 for the 
if 1955, equal to 2l'e¢ a 
This is after provision for Federal 

tax which amounted to $486,130, 


showed net 
first six months 
share 
income 
or 244 a share 
Reporting on 
ly-formed 


yperations of the recent- 
company, G. P. MacNichol, Jr 
and R. H. Barnard, President 
in increase in customer demand 
the company’s product lines 
in important factor in the first 
months of successful 
Fibers, Inc 


rman 
tid that 
for all of 
had been 
operation 
merged into 
last March 


since 


LOF 


Glass 


Glass Fibers Company 
. . 


Consolidated net income of Crucible 
Steel Company of America for the second 
of 19%55 of MH 


quarter 


60 


stantial increase over the $2,248,896 
earned in the first quarter, according to 
a report by W. P. Snyder, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board. Second quarter earnings 
amounted to $2.91 per share as compared 
with first quarter earnings of $1.59 per 
share based on the 1,340,830 common 
shares outstanding on June 30, 1955. 

Sales of $63,886,545 during the second 
quarter were 25% above the first quarter 
and were only slightly less than the rec- 
ord first quarter of 1953. Mr. Snyder 
stated that seasonal factors will influence 
third quarter results, but the volume of 
incoming orders remains high and a sat- 
isfactory level of operations is expected 
to be maintained well into the fourth 
quarter. 

Mr. Snyder also announced that the 
company plans to redeem on August 25, 
1955, all of the remaining outstanding 
5% Convertible Preferred Stock at a re- 
demption price of $110 and accrued divi- 
dends, or a total of $110.7639 per share. 
As of July 15, 1955, 99,555 shares of the 
Preferred Stock were outstanding out 
of the original issue of 334,320 shares 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company has reported net earnings to- 
taling $1,975,765 for the first six months 
of 1955. This was equivalent to $1.59 per 
share on 1,242,795 outstanding 
Earnings for the comparable period in 
1954 were $1.43 per share of which 15¢ 
were non-recurring earnings resulting 
from the sale of capital assets. Second 
quarter earnings of $1,102,117 showed a 
gain of 26% the first quarter of 
1955 

Sales for the first half of 1955 totaled 
$33,906,591, up 16% over the correspond- 
ing period last year. Second quarter sales 
were $18,811,639, an increase of 20% over 
the second quarter of 54 and 24% high- 
er than the first quarter of this year. 


shares 


over 


Net earnings of General Portland Ce- 
ment Company were $2,180,200 after taxes 
in the three months ended June 30, 1955, 
compared with earnings of $1,741,000 in 
the corresponding quarter a year 
Smith W. Storey, president, reported to 
stockholders 

Earnings per sha 
three months ended 
84 cents for the like 
on 2,079,942 shares of 
ently outstanding. Sales in the quarter 
ended June 30, 19 totaled $9,904,700 
ts against $8,423,500 in the like three 
months of 1954 


ago, 


were $1.05 for the 
June 30, 1955, and 
period of 1954 based 
ommon stock pres- 


. . . 


Net earnings of 
Corporation for the 
June 30 
87 cents a 


Penn-Dixie Cement 
three months ended 
ted to $2,197,996, or 
2,528,871 shares of 
ipital stock outstanding at the end of 
the period. This compares with net earn- 
ings of $1,581,976 for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1954, equal to 73 cents a share 
on the same basis. Adjustment has been 
effect to a three-for-one 
1955, and to public 


1955 amour 


share on 


made to give 


stock split in April 


offering of 361,282 additional shares in 
May of this year. f 

For the second quarter net sales to- 
taled $12,953,312 against sales of $9,378,316 
for the similar period of 1954. 


For the six months ended June 30, 1955, 
Penn-Dixie’s net earnings totaled $2,817,- 
544, or $1.11 a share, compared with $1,- 
997,655 for the first half of 1954, or 92 
cents a share as adjusted. Net sales for 
the six months’ periods were $18,342,260 
and $13,726,727, respectively. 


The acquisition of the multiwall bag 
manufacturing business of Hammond 
Bag & Paper Company of Wellsburg, 
West Virginia, by Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp. of New York, New York, in ex- 
change for shares of Class A Common 
Stock of Hudson was officially announced 
recently by Mr. William Mazer, President 
of Hudson. 

“The acquisition,” Mr. Mazer said, “will 
afford Hudson additional converting and 
shipping points at three desirable geo- 
graphical locations, Hammond plants are 
located at Wellsburg, West Virginia; Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, and Charlotte, North 
Carolina.” 


A new high sales record of $470,742,000 
was reported by The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany for its 1955 fiscal year ended May 
31. The figure was ten per cent above the 
company’s 1954 sales of $428 million and 
nine per cent better than its previous 
best year, 1953. 

From a slow start in its first quarter, 
reflecting the retarded business condi- 
tions of the period, Dow reported a 
steady improvement in sales throughout 
the year. Its fourth quarter alone was 
credited with sales of $135 million. 

Dow's 58th annual report to stockhold- 
ers also showed other income, including 
dividends from associated companies, 
amounting to $8,105,000, bringing its to- 
tal income for the year to $478,847,000. 

Net earnings showed a 12 per cent im- 
provement at $37,414,000 as against $33,- 
425,000 in 1954. These were equivalent to 
$1.64 and $1.42 per share of common stock 
outstanding in the two respec- 
tively 


years, 


Reflecting the company’s | expansion 
program of recent years, depreciation and 
amortization reached an all-time high at 
$73,462,000, and the report commented 
that these charges “have levelled off and 
are not expected to change materially for 
the next few years.” The depreciation 
ind amortization account in 1954 had to- 
taled $64,490,000. 

Common stock dividends totaled $22,- 
655,000 compared with $22,507,000 in the 
previous year, while shares outstanding 
increased from 22,651,000 to 22,683,000 
Shareholders at year end numbered 
54.400 

Dow reported capital expenditures of 
$49 million during the year and estimated 
it would spend a comparable amount in 
the current year 
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PROPOSALS 


Bids Oct. 11 
NOTICE TO BIDDERS 
WESLEY E. SEALE DAM PROJECT 
NEAR CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Sealed bids, in duplicate, will be received 
by the Lower Nueces River Water Supply 
District, 2 Weber ng x Corpus 
Christi, Texas, until 1:30 P.M., C.S.T., Tues- 
day, October 11, 1955, and all bids will be 
publicly opened and read at 2:00 P.M., on 
that date, at the Corpus Christi Chamber of 
Commerce Office, 1201 N. Shoreline Drive, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, for constructing the 
WESLEY E. SEALE DAM PROJECT ON 
THE NUECES RIVER, FIVE MILES 
SOUTH OF MATHIS, TEXAS 
The project consists of two Ambursen ty 
reinforced concrete slab-and-buttress spill 
ways 60 feet high, approximately 1346 feet 
and 1560 feet long, respectively; three sec- 
tions ef roller fill dam approximately 2200 
feet, 500 feet, and 400 feet long, respectively: 
an outlet structure and appyrtenant works: 
and a field office building e following ap- 
proximate quantities are required for the 
principal items 
Stripping 
Core Trench Excavation 
General Excavatian 
Trenching, and Finishing 
Excavation 
Backfill 
Embankments, Rolled Fill 
Embankments, Unclassified 
Topsoil 
Reinforced Concrete in 
Foundation Floors, Mats, 
and Pavin 
Reinforced Concrete in 
Buttresses, Piers, Deck Slabs 
Abutments and Structures 47,000 cu 
Gravel Fill 31,000 cu 
Riprap 26.000 cu. 
Rockfill 2.000 cu. yds 
Road Surfacing 12,000 sq. yds. 
Steel Sheet Piling 5,650 tons 
Reinforcing Steel 5,910 tons 
Automatic Steel Crest 
Gates 9 x 37 
Intake Tower, Complete with 
Valve & Sluice Gates 
Field Office Building 
wx wx 1 complete 
The plans, en and bidding 
documents may » secured from the office 
of the General Manager, Lower Nueces River 
Water Sapely District, 211 Weber Building, 
Corpus Christi, Texas: or from Reagan 
McCaughan, 320 Wilson Building, Corpus 
Christi, Texas; or from Ambursen Engineer- 
ing Corporation, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. or 603 Rosalie Avenue, Houston 6, 
Texas. A — of $100.00 is required for 
each set of plans and spec ifications. Upon re- 
turn of plans and specifications in good con- 
dition within fifteen days after date of bid- 
ome to the Lower Nueces River Water Sup- 
y District, 211 Weber Building, Corpus 
Prise Texas, the full deposit will be re- 
funded to bona fide bidders and 3)™% to non 
bidders 
Bids must be made on the standard pro- 
posal form, in duplicate. and must be ac- 
companied by a bid security ina total amount 
not less than 5% of the total maximum bid 
price. Of this bid security, it is mandatory 
under the Texas laws governing the District 
that a sum equalling not less than 1% of the 
total amount of the bid must be in the form 
of a certified check payable to the order of 
the Lower Nueces River Water Supply Dis- 
trict. The remainder of the security may be 
in the form of a certified check or, at the 
option of the bidder, a bidder's bond. The 
District reserves the right to reject any and 
all bids, or to accept any bid deemed ad- 
vantageous to it 
No bidder may withdraw his bid within 45 
days after the opening thereof 
he successful bidder will be required to be 
bonded to the District in a sum equal to 
100% of the amount of his proposal 
The bidder is hereby notified that the 
specifications contain the general prevailing 
wage scale and the Contractor shall not pay 
less than the wage rates so shown 
Dated this 2nd day of August 1955 
LOWER NUECES RIVER WATER 
iD pes mh ISION 
GUY I ARREN_ President 
CHARL ES GALLAND, Secretary 











75,000 cu. 
46,000 cu 
146,000 cu. 


yds. 
yds 
yds. 


yds 
yds 
yds 
yds 
yds 


30,000 cu 
14,000 cu 
787,000 cu 
110,000 cu 
10,000 cu 


40,000 cu. yds 


yds 
yds 
yds 


60 gates 


1 complete 





CORRECTION: The American Hard Rub- 
ber Co. has no plans for $100,000 combo 
mfg. plant at Marianna, Ark 











Tennessee-Eastman to Build 
New Hydrogen Plant at Kingsport 


Tennessee Eastman Company, a divi- 
sion of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
has awarded a contract to The Girdler 
Company, Louisville, Ky., a division of 
the National Cylinder Gas Company. The 
contract calls for Girdler to engineer and 
supply equipment for a high purity hy- 
drogen plant to be located at Kingsport, 
Tenn. The plant will be erected by Bays 
Mountain Construction Company and 
Tennessee Eastman, which anticipate 
that it will be completed about the first 
of the year. 

The Hygirtol plant to be provided by 
Girdler will use the steam-hydrocarbon 
reforming process with natural gas as 
feedstock. It will be designed to utilize 
LPG as a raw material for both process 
and fuel requirements if the supply of 
gas is temporarily interrupted. Reform- 
ing will be accomplished in a single mul- 
ti-tube reformer furnace followed by two 
stages of carbon monoxide conversion 
and carbon dioxide removal with the 
Girbotol process. Final purification will 
be accomplished by a methanation stage 
which will produce hydrogen with a puri- 
ty greater than 99.5%. 


Hammond Bag Transfers 
Two Plants to Hudson Paper 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wells- 
burg, W. Va., which operates a bag man- 
ufacturing plant employing 195 persons 
at Pine Bluff, will transfer ownership of 
this facility and another at Charlotte, 
N. C., to Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., 
which will continue their operation un- 
der existing management. 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 16) 


PORT ARTHUR—Gulf States Utilities Co 
received bids for service center on 9th Ave 
bet. 14th & 15th Sts.. including office and 
general storage building, repair garage, pav- 
ing. etc., estimated to cost 10,000 Earle 
Neff, Box 11066, Archt 

SEGUIN—Southwest 
Dallas, let contract to Archie G. Fitzgerald. 
Box 101, at $234,000 for Franklin Dial Bldg 
Phelps & Dewees & Simmons, Archts 


Bell Telephone Co 


VIRGINIA 

BEDFORD.Hampton Looms of Virginia 
Inc., R. C. Atherholt, president. Bedford, re- 
ceived bids for factory building. Pendleton 
S. Clark, Krise Bldg., Lynchburg. Va., Archt 

CHARLOTTESVILLEDaily Progress et 
contract to R. E. Lee & Son, Inc., for new 
building and alterations Stainback & 
Scribner, Archts 

RICHMOND..Manchester Board & Paper 
Co. received bid from C. E. Nuckols, Rich- 
mond, at $138,350 for office building. J 
Henley Walker, Jr., Archt 

RICH MON D— Pepsi-Cola Bottlin Co. re 
ceived bid from Bass Constr. Co., Richmond 
at $107,139 for addition to plant. H. Carl 
Messerschmidt, Archt 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MOUNDSVILLE Moundsville Branch of 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
West Virginia received bids for new dial 
central .y office building, N. W. cor 
ith St forton Ave 
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MOUNDSVILLE National Aniline Divi- 
sion of Allied Che micai & Dye Corp., let con- 
tract to The Girdler Co.. Louisville, Ky., for 
design and erection of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide manufacturing plant at Mounds- 


ville 

ROUND BOTTOM— National Aniline Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye Ook vlan 
another plant at Round Bottom. Milton A. 
Conner, Vice-president of National Aniline. 

SHINSTON— Erwin Supply Co. plans new 
building. Company deals in mine supplies and 
machinery 

WHEELING 
Co 


Sylvania Electric Products 
plans $50,000 expansion program 








FOR USED TRANSFORYERS 


TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 
SOLD end REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


5317 Hetzel St., Cincinnati 27, Okie 





FOR SALE 
i—Complete lime hydratin 
/y x @—T x 120°—8 « 150° bilns. 
42° « 16", 36" x 16" and 24° x 12" crushing rolls. 
#/) x W and 8 x 125° dryers 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers 
Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 
Ball and Tube Mills 
W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Brood S?., N. Y. 


plant. 








BOILERS — BOILERS 


1285 HP B & W Boilers rated 225 lbs 
steam pressure, A. M.S. E. Code. Last 
used in 1953 Excellent Condition 
Located Albany, N. Y. Price upon 
request 
Philadelphia Transformer Co 
2829 Cedar St. Philadeiphia M4, Pa. 


DUI aI L4 
@ MOTORS - GENERATORS 
7 TRANSFORMERS 
NEW - REBUILT 
WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTOR 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO 














10° BETTS 


VERTICAL BORING MILL 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercie! Trust Bidg., Phile. 2, Po. 














® Inventions for Sale 


JFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 

Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 

135 main subjects, and in one or 

which you will doubtiess be in- 

terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 5418 | . 
Louls, Mo 











xe Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


NEW YORK 


cHIcaso LO8 4NGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
Engineering Division 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDiés @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS ¢ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 





investigations 
end 
Reports 


Appraisals 


Management 


DESIGN ° ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
industrials. Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


vevs Reports — Des:an —Supervisron —Consui tation 
and TraSic Probiems 
ect — Highways— Arr 
sttal Busiaings 
nt and Harbor S:ructur 
g and Floating Dry D 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engsneers—C ontractors 


HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPFCIALTY 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA. CUBA: LIMA. PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA: CARACAS 
VENEZUELA: SAN JUAN. PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL. ECUADOR 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


BUILDING ¢ HEAVY ¢ HIGHWAY e UTILITIES 





Materials and Chemicai | 


MOBILE 


ORLEANS, LA 





WILEY & WILSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


@ream and Kiectrie letribation 
Reweraue, Sewage and Water 
Airports. industrial Plants 
Man Office 


Lrnehbure, Virginie 


Treaument 
Reports 


Power Pianw,. Municipal Planning, Water Suppl; 
Inetperators 


Streets and Pavements. ant 
Superviaion 
Branch Office 
West Main S&S 
Richmond 20, Virginie 


Pians 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 
acai - bl oi 
TraM®e Prob 
Industrial Mier 
Power Miants 


160 N. Wacker Orive. Chicage 6. tl 
79 MeAllister Street, San Francisco, Cail 


Watson and Hart 


Consultan Civil, Plectrical. Mechan 


and Sa 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Consulting Engineer 
fe S and Reports 
4 and I Pr ant Er siner nea 
915 Olive Street, St. Lowis, Mo 
417 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Con:mdtiing Engeneer: 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DIFPOBAL, APT RAIBALS. VALUA 
TIONS, REPORTS 

Tao OW Tvact Sire ‘ 


ee ‘ Ww 
ATLANTA. GA 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnellis 
Engrneer: 
industrial Planw— Warehouses 
Commertta! Bulldings—@teal and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision — leports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pe 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consmitong Engenee- 
Genere! Structures 
Piast Layout 
Design — investigation Quantity Survey 


1734 Rella Viste 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 


MICHAEL 


neu 


BAKER, JR.. INC. 
img Engi teers si 
f con 


‘ 





international Engineering 
Company, inc. 

BANGIN #RRS 
investigations Reports Dest gn 
Precureman: Fieid Pngineering 

Domestic and Foreien 
T4 New Montgomery & 
Sen Francisco 5. Californis 


WIGHT And COMPANY 
Alrfleids - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports Muntereel 
improvements 
Consutting Engineers 
Downers Grove, tit 





FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC, 


larpectson Bageners: and Chemasts 


a'Ce WOND VIRGINia 
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WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS CONSULTANTS 
Civ! Sanitary - 
Mechanica!) — Electrica: 
Reports, Plana. Supervision. Appraisal 
1804 St. Paul St.. Baltimore 2. Ma 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE.. COLUMBUS. OHIO 








Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E J. Quirtn. 
kK HH. Hariow 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundauions. Sot! Mecmanics 
Sanitary and industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Contro! Tests 
Power, industria! Planw, Bulldinas 


New York 
Newark 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 
ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 


~ Aspealt 
esesrca 


Concrete — Soils 


inspection 


Foundation lnvestigation 


27 William Street Borings _ Diamond Drilling — 
3} William Street 1 ests 
Fidelity Phita. Trust Bide Soils Mecanics [Laboratory 
Philadeipn! 

yeaa 1810 North 12th St. 


Ferry Bidg San Francisco 


Developmeat 


Toiede 2, Ohie 








JOHN J. HARTE CO. 


Engineers ©¢ Architects 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Halil & Macdonald 


Engineer! Construction Managers 
Iiridves, Highways, Tunnels 
Subwars, Harbor Works 

Trafic 


Reports, Power 


industrial Bidgs 


Parking and Water @ Sewer @ Gas 


Industrial Bulidinas 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Suppis ; 
ee ” _ — _ 284 Techwood Or., Atlanta, Ga. 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y 


@ Chemical Plants 


© Process 


New York @ Washington @ Foreign 





Rader Engineering Co. 
Water Works. Sewers. Refuse , Consudteng Engineers 
- Bridges Frank M. Cortelyou 
Airports. , 

Buildings 
Investigations, Consultations 


til N.E 3nd Are, Miami 32, Florids 





Harrington & Cortelyou 





SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 
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FIRST RESEARCH CoRPORATION PERFORATED METALS 


OF FLORIDA We FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


The “Ornamental” 
Specialists for the Southeast in an ioutated ape only erfews of the many you 
economic analyses, market sur- choose from i 
veys, special business studies. BS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MIAMI 





paige ha go 
to fabricate epecial sections to any deswed We 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES HARDAWAY CONTRACTING sconey-eaving suggestions re make Soe 
CONSULTING AN 
MATERIALS HANDLING DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. KS 
ENGINEERS Suaipewe Cusmnnes Box 42 WYOMING pENNA 
Over 20 Years Experience Water Power Developmem. Bridges 0x (Wilkes-Barre Area) . 
Greenwich. Connecticut COLUMBUS. GEORGIA Sales Representatives in all ipal cities. wienesT 
Consult Your Classified Tel ne Directory. QUALITY 














Blair, | Duval Engineering & 
Algernon Blair, Inc. Contracting Co. 


General Contractors BP ir verctancgemonneutl EPPINGER & RUSSELL co. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK RUILDING For Engineers and Architects WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
MONTGOMERY. ALA tecksonrilie Piortds 











80 EIGHTH AVENUE 


POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS NEW YORK 11. N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH CREOSOTE WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 
769 Hemphill Ave., N. W. Phos 


A CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 
Atlanta, Georgia 


TREATING PLANTS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 





























QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. FOR THE FINEST CONCRETE PIPE... 
2520 East Hagert Street da NEED FINEST FORMS! 


Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphic 25, Po. 


Backed by over 40 years of reliable service, the 
QUINN STANDARD is recognized as the finest con- 
crete pipe form the world over. Thousands of pipe 
manufacturers. from the smallest to the largest. look 


to Quinn for equipment to produce the finest con- 
| AM OR A crete pipe ut the lowest possible costa. 


@ QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 
PIPE & FOUNDRY co. For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
Pt) 











wet or semi-dry process. Sizes for pipe from 10 
to 120° and larger. Tongue and groove or bell end 
pipe in any length desired. 

WRITE TODAY for complete intermation ond estimates. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. Aise manutecturers of 


QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 


tthe WIRE & IRON WORKS 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. Orn amental and Industria! 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


Tx Vv, 
STRUCTURAL STEEL XXX] ie 
@ For Buildings. Bridges and All Industrial Purposes mar 4054 


We carry a large stock for 
BRISTOL. VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE rane * mediate shipment 
aa 


Capacity: 1500 to 2000 toms per month Send for Our Catalooue 


Manhattan Pertorated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St. L. 1. City, WY. 

















Limited number of Virginia Feature issues still available. INVESTIGATE 


Order promptly to assure receiving your copy, DAYTON TENNESSEE 
5 tig , , ; ' 


d West Virgir ll t blished in 
A special inong on West Viegas wan Se punmenes EAST TENNESSEE—38 Mi. N. CHATTANOOGA 
September. Order your copies now, at $.35 per copy. 


SOU. RY. MAINLINE SVC, — CHOICE SITES — SOFT WATER 
Manufacturers Record Publishing Co. — SURPLUS LABOR — COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland BROCHURE — CHAMBER OF COMMERCE — 6OX 9, DAYTON 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate W here Products Can Be Found 








Architects 


Bridges 


Buildings (Steel) 


Business Consultants 


Chemists 


Concrete (Lightweight 


Structural) 


Constructors 


Contractors 


Dredging Contractors 


Engineers 


Engines 


Flooring (Steel) 


Floor Resurfacer 


Galvanizing 


Gas (Natural) Rope (Wire) 


Grating (Steel) Sand and Gravel .. 


Hotels Screens 


Sheets (Steel, 
Galvanized) 


Lumber ‘(Creosoted) 


Lumber (Salt-Treated) Sites 


(Industrial) .3, 6, 8, 16, 49, 
Machinery (New and Second- 


Hand) Steel Fabricating 


Masonry Units Steel Products ..7, 11, 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) Steel (Stainless) 
Perforated Metals Structural Steel 
Petroleum Products Tanks and Towers 
Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 20, Telephone Service 
Pipe (Cast Iron) Treads (Stair) 
Pipe Forms Walls (Insulated Metal) 
Professional Directory Water Supply 


Railroads Wire Rope 








for oxles, etc. 


BARS —corbon & alloy, hot rolled 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax 


STRUCTURALS — beoms, chon- 
nels, angles. etc. 


PLATES —Mony types including, 


Every Kind 


r 
STE E L Quick Delivery 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Plonts at: New York + Boston + Philadelphia 
Choriotte, N. C. + Cincinnati » Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh + Buffalo + Chi- 
cago * Milwaukee « St. Lovis + Los Angeles + Son Francisco * Spokane * Seottie 


SHEETS —hot & cold rolied, mony 
types & coctings. 


VUBING — mechonxo! boler ond 
structural. 


obrasion resisting, Intond 4.Wey 
Sefety Plote, etc 


REINFORCING—bors & occess. 
BABBITT METAL 
MACHINERY & TOCIS 
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ACIDS ¢ GREASE ¢ OIL 


RUIN CONCRETE FLOORS! 





“SERVING THE SOUTH’: BUT 
St tanks — P el 
Webdukcieal-gletisaeeiiaatie STONHARD 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION _ STONPACH 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND” ""Craghon WITHSTANDS SUCH 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA SEVERE CONDITIONS 











ONLY 2 INCH THICKNESS NEEDED 


STONPACH outlasts concrete many times over—it's unbeatable 
for repairs to rutted and worn concrete floors! All ingredients come 


P E RFO RATE D complete in one package, ready to use. Write today for your [ree 


STONPACH Booklet, or better yet, order a drum No Charge 
M E T A L Ss Unless Satisfactory."’ 


For every purpose, ladustrial aad Ornamental STONHARD COMPANY 


Steel. Stainless Steel. Mone! Metal. Brass Building Maintenance Materials since 1922 

Copper. Bronze, Aluminum. Zinc. Lead. Tin 408 Stonherd Bidg., 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Plate and ail other metals or materials 
perforated as required. and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


Johasten Ave, JERSEY CITY, WN. 3}. 











BUILDINGS 


Built Quicker . . . To Last Longer... 
... But They Cost Less 


@ Customed Engineered ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 
© Can Be Furnished Insulated for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 
you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved 
e Constructed of Std. Sections with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They're built 
@ 100% Salvage to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere, but they cost less 
because they're custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 


Experience and sound WRITE FOR ALLIED'S ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
engineering are the best NEW NO. 200 CATALOG covered roofs. 

foundation for stee! 

buildings. Consult 


ALLIED STEEL before 
you buy! ® 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Picture of a Natural 


Gas Burner Maintenance Crew 





N. ... the printer didn't forget to 
put in the picture. This is just our way 
of dramatizing the fact that natural gas 
burners require virtually NO mainte- 
nance. 

They don't present a big replacement 
problem either. Many industrial natural 
gas burners have been doing an efficient 


job for a quarter century. 





Nor do natural gas users have to worry 
with complicated processing machinery 
to handle the fuel and prepare it for use. 


Natural gas comes ready to go to work. 


So... if maintenance and replacement 
costs have been red-inking your budget, 
there may be a money saving thought 


here for you. 


Sour! ERNS Narurat Gas 


‘COM 


PAN Y 


Serving the Growing South 


WATTS BUILDING - 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 











A KERRIGAN 


Grating for Every Need 


A CATALOG 


for Every Grating 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 

STEEL 

for the 1001 applications 
where safety and strength 
come first. Kerrigan Steel 
Grating is BONDERIZED 
for corrosion resistance 
and extra years of life. 


Truly, in both size and type, 
there is a Kerrigan Weldforged 
grating for every need. Let our 
new catalogs prove it to you. 
Send for the one you think best 
answers your need (or ask for 
ALL FOUR if you wish). We 
will also be glad to send you 
a desk-size grating sample. 
Write Kerrigan Iron Works, 
Inc., General Sales Office, OS ead / 
274 Madison Ave., New weed STAINLESS and ney 
* ~ ’ —s = nm om 
York City. Pag ‘mate packing 
industries .. . for ANY 
installation where high 
resistance to heat, acids, 
chemicals, and corrosion 





RIVEVED 








pay 
\ YT INDI ALUMINUM 
ie ee ee as spark-proof for those 
: = 7 whose need is strength 
AND lightness. Extra safe 
and strong. Allowable 
fiber stress 15,000 psi 


rewevey Modulus of elasticity 
NS a AW 10,000,000 psi 
SAN AN AY 
AN AYN AV) torte 
WN } 
SAA 








“™ SPARK - PROOF 





RON WORKS NC 





woatny 
meats ‘eomen te we 


KERRIGAN 
Weidforgté 
Riveted Steel Grating 





RR 
\ RIVETED STEEL 


where it is desired to 
match existing grating. 





EXTRA CLOSE SPACED 
PLAIN @ SERRATED 


Kerrigan Grating—Custom-Made for YOUR Job and SAFE because it’s Weldférged 





